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‘| International Fur Store 


163 & 165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
| FUR-LIWED OVERCOATS 


ready for immediate wear 


mm £10. 


CARRIAGE RUGS 


IN MINK, BEAR, BEAVER, WOLF 
and a variety of other Furs 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


(FOUNDED 1806), 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 





Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 





Invested Funds ....... Sespepanbsashesbesess avenvansonshs - £3,220,909 
Annual Income ....... boOs GENS SON SSNs ern eveon se csesence £360,490 
ey RE I °, «0050 nnn ceavececesnonueneses £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits ............+. £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on appiication. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 
No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. Splendid 
Climate. Sunny Skies. 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliab!e information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominica, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 











THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





Price 
FROM 


ae R2 2s. Od. 





— 7 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
QP Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. “@ 


| 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 





ee 
a 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE Society, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
FUNDS - - - 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Guaranteed Surrender Values. 


&2,055,000, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.c, 





“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840). —Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours; Upen Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford : Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on the “ Britannia,” eth 
on the “ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar. 
ships April. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 
’ § ’ 








"atron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
Committee of Management — 
The Right Hon the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman) 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘'CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College. Farm, and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30, 1909. 








39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 














BLUN DELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—//eadmaster: A, L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymna: ium, phys'cal laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarcing-nouscs; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas.— 
For prospectus, &c., apply E, F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton, 


HEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this Schoo', electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health and 
work of boys. References to Parents of bovs passed into Public Schools, leading 
London Physicians, &c.—Aeadmaster : H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A. Oxon. 








OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8’9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £608 I 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASn WIN, AL, 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Company will be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Sues, 
London, on Wednesday, roth January, 1900, at 2.30 P.M. precisely, for the el coc 
considering, and, if deemed expedient, confirming as Special Resolutions the subjo a 
Resolutions, which were passed by the requisite majority at an Extraordinary Gener: 
Meeting of the Company, he d on the r4th December, 1899 :— rm 

(1) That this Meeting do h hereby agree to accept the amendments proposed to , 
made in th- original Charter of the Company by the Draft Supplemental Charter, 
whereof the provisions have been made known and explained to the meeting. f Settle: 

(2) That this Meeting doth hereby approve the Draft Supplementarv Lecd ol a 
ment altering in certain particulars the original Deed of Setilement of the Cones 4 
the provisions ot which Supplementary Deed have been made known aud explain 
the meeting. . * 

"Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to attend the Meeting s! ould depot 
i endorsed thereon at the Share Oflice 





their Share Warrants pursuant to the conditions 
of the Company. 13 George Street, Mansion House, E 

Dated this 2nd January, 1900. 
, Ry order of the Board, 


15 St. Swith'n’s Lane, London, E.C. J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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Tue BRITON: Just you wait ! 
you what for, old chap. 


When the wind gets round I'll give 















Confound those maps! Nota sirgle Boer ambush marked ! 
Iiow can a general avoid them ? 
Lischietto. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY. 





TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CALAIS to NICE, MONTE CARLO and SAN REMO 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. 
CALAIS to ROME Every Tuesday and Thursday. 


And Three other Daily Services to the South. 


Full and detailed information sent gratis, and All Tickets supplied at the Company’s Chief London Offices, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
The Official Guide and Time Book of the Company, “The Continental Traveller,” sent post free on applicat:on. 
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HOTELS 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing, Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn, ‘ 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarxe, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Exc audence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Fishing" cuisine, Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Fast Devon Fox Hounds, 
g, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
H. W. HAYWARD. 





SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added, Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL,  Unrivalled 
wsition, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d'hote (se e tables 
Supplies from Aldereay bake Bonn. _ ne rhea amrecennnagine a a 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 


Most invigorating watering-places in the world."—The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
delightfal ee leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 
inks and‘, lic rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 
lies © & ailway Station, Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANacer. Telegraphic 
ess, “ Atlantic.” Telephone No, 11. 





the pri 





SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms em fension for winter months, Entirely under new 
management. —M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


TINTAGEL, Cornwall.—‘‘ The most Romantic Spot in 

England."—KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL (Camelford Station, 
L. & S.-W. R.). Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King Arthur's 
Stronghold. Magnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. Bracing 





' climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold sea-water baths, and every luxury. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL! AFRICAN BANKING | THE BANK OF arRica, 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

Genera) Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICGE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND) 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. |  Boaxp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


| man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. | ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus “Durant, Esg. (of 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of | Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, | (Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
di Sterli C Draft d Cabl | Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
T: issue Sterling and Currency Uraits an € | Great Eastern Railwav Companv : Thomas 8udd Esq., 
ransfers. 


Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Financial Agents of the Government of the | Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., , Chairman 
Dominion of Canada. 


of the National Discount Company, Limited. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. | BANKERS. —The London Joint S:ock Bank, Limited ; | 


| oon Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims: | 


Cave, Tugwell & Co., ‘Limited ; Parr's Banking: 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ‘ZEALAND, and | 


nh. and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir S 
HAWAII. | 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OrrFice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1 





Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 














Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Rng 1n SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
urban, East London, mney Town (Tati), Germiston, 
ter Reinet, Grah » Joh burg, Kimberley, 
| kine William's ‘own, " Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
| town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
AGEeNcy tn America (New York). 


| Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
Soutb Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rxates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chies Manager. 


CASTLE LINE. 








MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 





CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


Director of the | 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
a Capital--£ 2,250, Ne, in 120,000 "Shares of 2 
. each, Paid and cailed £750,000 Reserve Fund, 
453,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, EC 
BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca ; 











Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ee ‘Ret 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn Paarl, Port Blane 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia> 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
fortehen Be Pretoria, Vrijheid Orange Free State: 
ethlehem Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Basvienth, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg ast ho 
Beira, Lourenco Marques 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, “7 A. 1, Chamberlain, Fsq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell m3 & A. Fraser, $4.5 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John oung, Esq. 

Genera) Manager (Resident at Sape own), Ji mep 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issuea. Bills purchasd 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one vear to five vears at terms 
— on application 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
\ 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Paid-up Capital ........ oe 0eseve + 1,600,000 
Pima Pint ccc occccdcscveses eee £800,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter....... occcrcccecs seseee $1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nums 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection, 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periols 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, Manager. 


UNION LINE. 








CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of | 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every | 


TICKETS (15 routes). 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply 








Canadian Pacifie Railway Offices, 67 & 68 SATURDAY. oe 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Steamers. London. ampton. | 
Street, London, S.W. GARTH CASTLE 
| — (via Canaries) ......+6 covecvee Jan. 12 Jan. 13 
*RAGLAN a 
BEIRA RAILWAY | [en RUOEEEED .5 000006000000 00 Jan 17 Jan. 18 
tKINFAUNS CASTL E 
, | (via Madeira) .. ...-cccccsees Jan. 19 Jan. 20 
| PEMBROKE CASTLE 
PAULING & Co., LTD., LESSEES. (via Canaries) ........++. ecece Jan. 26 Jan. 27 
eaneemenmanel | NORHAM CASTLE 
(via ee Pee Feb. Feb. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and | 


* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. 
Will load at Tilbury. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle" Express from Waterloo to 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. | Southampton. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. | Apply to Donald Gurrie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic | | West End Agency, Twos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 
Manager at Beira, or fron PAULING & CO., Ltd 


26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. ; RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVFR PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. Extension of Cape Government System. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
ons. | Tons. between 








| BRITON (twin screw) via Madeira 





OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


eve Jan. 13 


GAUL do, via Teneriffe and 
St. Helena eee Jan, 20 
SCOT do. via Madeira eos Jan, 27 
GERMAN do, via Teneriffe eo. Feb. 3 
| NORMAN do, via Madeira ewe Feb, 10 
»| GUELPH do, via Teneriffe and 
| St. Helena... Feb. 17 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton 
Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AKD 


MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
AUTUMN CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to these 
desiring short sea trips. 





Horney GRANGE 3,750 | Ecstree GRANGE .. 6,000 
EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


OvinGpEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 


Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo, 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | 


Denton GRANGE 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 
These splendid full- -powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 





gers. All the latest i improvements, including smoking room, | daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
tric light, &c Dining saloons and state rooms amis ships. £18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
For — en or Insurance, apply at the Othces Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
of the Com Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown - Bulawayo by | 
146 LEADEN HALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport | 

14 Water Street, Liverpool. Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. Further particulars may be obtained on application at 


Gran Dock, Enserada, La Plata, 


Y the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


|E.C J, £. JONES, Se cretary. 


Fares 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco 
| Coast Ports, Canary Is! ands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
| days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 
for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
| £15 15S., ac cording to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck 
| Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C+ 
or THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION veary FA Ouartrly 


2d Laud £2. 
Post free within United Kingdom... 015 0 © 7 6 © 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 © 8 9 © @ 4 6 
ADVERTISEMENTS ‘ 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£5; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 75. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 
Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 
Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘* The Outlook Publishing Co. 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article, 
Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise, 





THE YEOMAN 


Across the counties came the sound 
Of war-drums that his fathers knew; 

He had no heart for horse or hound, 
He said, ‘‘ Am I not English too ?” 


All the old ardours in his blood 

Woke like the flame from smitten steel, 
And, to himself revealed, he stood 

A buttress of the commonweal. 


So that, if cities give their pride 

To strengthen England’s righteous arm, 
Men, too, are bred by countryside 

And quiet grange and folded farm. 


Blessed, indeed, art thou, O Fair 
And Famous, and thy Empery 

Is fixed and sure. Who will not dare— 
Who will not dare and die for thee ? 


NOTES 
THE BUDDING MORROW 


Uncte Sam. “Glad to see that things are looking 
better, John!” 

J. B. ‘Looking better, indeed! My dear sir, what 
did you expect ?” 


Tuere is, we have the best reason for knowing, no 
gtound whatever for the report again circulated this 
Week of Lord Salisbury’s intended resignation. ‘‘ A very 
silly canard,” says a trustworthy informant. ‘‘ There 
never was a moment during the life of the present 
Ministry when Lord Salisbury was more needed by the 
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nation or felt his own duty in office more keenly. Only 
this week he has been giving the closest attention to 
grave matters of policy and administration, such as the 
embarrassing condition of things at Delagoa Bay, the 
military operations in South Africa, and the difficult 
problem of how most equitably and efficiently to finance 
this war. He has no thoughts of resignation, and the 
nation, without distinction of party, will, I am sure, 
welcome that fact.” 


WITH equal assurance we may contradict the idea 
which lurks in certain political quarters that in some 
anticipated shuffle of Cabinet portfolios Lord Rosebery 
may join the present Ministry as Foreign Secretary. Lord 
Rosebery has no thoughts of deserting the political party 
with which he has been associated since in 1871, three 
years after his succession to the title, he was selected by 
Mr. Gladstone to second the Address in the House of 
Lords. On the contrary, he believes that he is destined 
within a few years to be the leader of a new and vigorous 
Government of Liberal Imperialists, which shall combine 
the best traditions of Cobden and Gladstone in home 
affairs with a frank and sympathetic recognition of the 
new forces at home and in the Colonies making for a 
common Imperial citizenship and an Imperial partnership 
in mutual concerns. Lord Rosebery possibly understated 
his own expectations when he named ten years as the 
period within which this destiny awaits him, but he 
certainly sees no probability of such developments within 
the Liberal party as will make it wise to anticipate a 
Liberal reconstruction preparatory to the next General 
Election. 


WE have heard much in a section of the Press this 
week of the necessity of finding some Ministerial scape- 
goat to appease the public mind for our ill-success in 
South Africa. ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain must go,” say some ; 
others have found Lord Lansdowne or Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach or Lord Wolseley to be the superfluous man at 
the helm. No manner of criticism is easier than this; it 
is an outcome of highly competitive journalism. But 
looking back over British politics nothing is more certain 
than that the scapegoat policy in moments of crisis is of 
all expedients the most foolish. The scapegoat goes, and 
with much friction and much dislocation of the urgent busi- 
ness of the moment and a great waste of money a new 
veneer is given to the old system—that is all that happens. 
The Ministry and the country are hardly so short-sighted 
as not to see this. No one will deny that it is a public 
misfortune that the Commander-in-Chief of the Army has 
not all the vigour of his prime. Equally patent is it that 
in moments of stress great disadvantage arises from 
the practice of English public life to exclude a man 
from places of high authority until he has passed the 
meridian of mental and physical strength. Events in 
South Africa have laid bare some of the results upon our 
administration of this long-established practice, and 
proved the need of greater receptivity of new ideas. But 
experience shows that in seeking in a hurry to remedy 
this defect you will develop other defects far more 
calamitous. With all their blemishes our methods of 
administration have produced results which have made us 
envied the whole world over, and though we hope and 
believe the public will demand a thorough and business- 
like overhauling when the war is over, we do not believe 
they will imagine that a new hand to the clock, however 
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pretty to look upon, will make up for a slack mainspring. 
New methods we need beyond a doubt, but that is not the 
way to get them. 


Sir Joun Lussock’s elevation to the peerage puts the 
University of London in the unenviable position of having 
to look round for a new representative in Parliament. As 
aspirants for Parliamentary fame grow on pretty well 
every bush, the University will have no difficulty in 
securing a member of some kind; but to find a worthy 
successor to Sir Jobn, and particularly to find a man who 
can fittingly represent what is now the chief teaching 
organisation of the Empire, will be no easy matter. Lord 
Rosebery would be excellent ; but to his own deep regret 
Lord Rosebery is a, peer. Sir Edward Clarke would 
doubtless fill the position to his own satisfaction, for they 
say he likes Plymouth even less than Plymouth likes him, 
and Mr. Carson's representation of Dublin University 
gives something of a precedent for such achoice. Mr. 
Birrell would doubtless do it gracefully were he not 
engaged two deep. Why not try Mr. Goldwin Smith ? 
He would at least bring East wind with his scholarship 
into Parliament, and the East wind, as Kingsley taught us, 
is not to be despised, especially in a legislature drifting 
more and more to perfunctoriness. 


Tuc French Senate has delivered its verdict. Of the 
conspirators that were brought in by the Paris police, the 
majority have been acquitted, but M. Dérouléde, the 
patriotard, and M. Buffet, the chief agent of the Duke of 
Orleans, have been sentenced to ten years’ banishment. 
M. Guérin, ex-commandant of Fort Chabrol, gets ten 
years’ confinement in a more official stronghold. These 
sentences have, for the moment, turned the attention of 
Frenchmen from the doings of John Bull. The seizure of 
the Imperial German liner Bundesrath by H. M. cruiser 
Magicitenne on the 29th ult., and a previous capture of 
American-owned flour and the question of British rights 
in Delagoa Bay harbour, however, are sure to rouse 
the interest of our lively neighbour. With regard to 
the stoppage of foreign ships by British men-of-war, no 
complications of any moment are likely to result. Both 
the German and American Governments have lodged the 
protests proper to the occasion, but otherwise are acting 
harmoniously with our own, and pending official reports 
from Durban and Lorenzo Marques no further representa- 
tions will be made to Downing Street. In Berlin, we fancy, 
the fundesrath incident was viewed with a certain amount 
of satisfaction, for the Government with a big naval 
programme on the board has certainly done little to 
minimise this fresh argument in favour of the coming 
German fleet. As regards Delagoa Bay, the Portuguese 
seem willing enough to fulfil their duties as neutrals; but 
it is rather the officials on the spot than the Government 
that hold the reins in this matter. And rumour has it 
that the members of Portugal’s South African Civil Service 
wre not unacquainted with the Transvaal Secret Service 
Funds. 


Germany having determined to produce in six years 
thirty battleships for an outlay of sixteen millions, the 
question has been raised as to how far the rates of wages 
control the cost of naval output. Hitherto Great Britain 
has claimed the lead, both in economy and rapidity, not 
so much on the ground of cheap wages as on that of 
superior organisation ; and when M. Lockroy visited the 
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English dockyards a few years since he carried back to his 
own country proposals so drastic and unpalatable that 
they have never been seriously examined. But if the 
wages in English dockyards are high, they are con. 
temptible as compared with the rates paid in the American 
yards, and the necessity is now discussed of paying 
bounties in the United States. Taking each department 
in detail, the price for labour in America is 4o per cent, 
higher than it is in Great Britain, and whatever may be 
the superior merits of organisation in the States, it is 
recognised that it does not afford a compensating balance 
against the lower wages in this country. Germany 
is essentially a country of organisation; but we may 
reasonably doubt whether the German savan/, 


Who by geometric scale 
Doth take the size of pots of ale, 


can build in six years thirty battleships at a cost of six. 
teen millions. Even in this country we cannot equip a 
battleship for less than a million of money, and the actual 
output of the last three years in English dockyards is 
of considerable interest in view of German ambitions, for 
it shows that we are threatened at our most impregnable 
point. The following table shows the period that elapsed 
between the commencement of the first ship and the launch 
of the third :— 


Portsmouth Canopus son 
> so Formidable ... 32 months 17 days 
- ie London ae 5 
Chatham Goliath 
99 see Irresistible , 32 months 5 days 
9 or Venerable... 
Devonport Ocean ae 
- one Implacable 34 months 
- pia Bulwark 


It follows from this table that the three principal dockyards 
have been unable to produce a better average than the 
commencement of nine and the commissioning of one 
battleship in three years. If we allow twice this output 
for private yards, we arrive at a result of thirty-six battle- 
ships, more or less complete, in six years, and Germany 
hopes to produce thirty at nearly half the cost in the same 
time. As George III. was in the habit of saying, Zstil 
posstble 


THE heavy death-roll among officers engaged in the 
war has somewhat alarmed the assurance offices, and 
premiums have been advanced from £5 to £10 10s. per 
cent. Whether the offices making these demands are 
acting wisely, even from a business point of view, may be 
questioned. Wisdom lies rather, one would think, with 
the directors of the Scottish Widows’ Fund, who announce 
their decision not to ask an extra premium from members 
who are fighting as Volunteers, and with those other 
offices which now accept officers’ policies, to cover wat 
risks, on condition that the assured forfeit any share in 
the profits. The justice of this latter plan is manifest. 
An officer runs a greater risk than a civilian, and it is 
hard upon him at the moment when he is engrossed with 
private and public affairs to be suddenly called upon to 
pay a high premium for his assurance. On the other 
hand, if he does not share in the profits of the office he 
does not feel any loss, and at a critical period he is saved 
one additional worry. It will probably be found, as aa 
outcome of the present war, that all assurance offices will 
adopt the more humane practice of taking war risk and 
depriving assured officers of a share in the profits. To 
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appeal to the patriotism of the assurance offices is perhaps 
unwise, for the first duty of the directors as directors is 
to protect the interests of their shareholders ; but it will 
bea very welcome change, and, we believe, consistent with 
their best interests, if the Companies avoid a needless 
harassing of officers when they are embarking for a war. 


Tue fine of ten pounds imposed on the Messrs. Hudson 
for using boracic acid as a preservative of dairy produce 
is likely to have a far-reaching effect from an agricultural 
point of view. No great blame attaches to the highly 
respectable firm in question. They believed themselves 
within their legal rights, and acted frankly and openly 
throughout. But we fancy the decision will create alarm 
in foreign dairies. Save for the use of preservatives it 
will not be practicable to place Danish, Brittany, or even 
Irish butter on the market in the fine condition now 
demanded by the public. So much the better for the 
English farmer. He can take a tip from Mr. Plunkett 
and Mr. Anderson, establish co-operative dairies, and try 
to recover his long-lost share of the London market. 
Few people are aware of the extent to which they have 
unconsciously consumed borax of recent years. They 
have had it in their cream and their tea and their butter, 
in their chop and their steak and their fish, in fruit and in 
vegetables. And though a little may be harmless, the 
human stomach was not intended to be a chemist’s shop. 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate decision of the Arch- 
bishops as to the reservation of the Sacrament, it is 
dificult to see what reasonable objection can be urged 
against it in such a case as the following: A London 
incumbent fell ill and desired to receive the Sacrament. 
The whole work of the church and parish, in his absence, 
fell upon one curate, and it was a question whether his 
physical strength would allow him to add a private cele- 
bration to the five or six other services of the day. 
Accordingly, after the mid-day celebration in church the 
curate carried a portion of the element from the church to 
the parsonage immediately opposite, and so communicated 
his sick chief. We do not hesitate to say that this simple 
and devout practice is entirely in keeping with the custom 
of the early Church and of the purest days of the 
Christian faith. There is but one thing to be said against 
it: the extreme men in the Church, if given permission to 
do as much as this, will probably contrive to work in a 
great deal more. They cannot be trusted with even thus 
much liberty, 


We have heard this week in the daily Press of grievances 
of the ‘average boy.” He is, we have been told, habitu- 
ally neglected in schools for the benefit of clever boys who 
are being crammed for scholarships. The facts are just 
the reverse ; it is the average boy all schools are keen 
about, and the really clever boys generally suffer. The 
Writer of one letter complains bitterly of superannuation, 
which shows that he is really speaking of the exceptionally 
stupid boy. But he stumbles on two true causes of ineffi- 
ciency, in the exaggerated importance given to athletic 
Prowess in a master, and the unwieldy size of schools. 
We have already insisted, and are glad to repeat the 
Warning, that schools are far too large; that when 
Parallel forms begin efficiency declines ; and that no form 
should ever contain more than twenty-five boys. The 
humbers of a school should be fixed at (say) 400; and 
then the more boys applied, the higher would the standard 


be; forms would be homogeneous, and as much easier to 
teach as a squadron of ships all with one speed is easier 
to handle. Idle boys, or those who quickly come to their 
limit of progress, should be superannuated. The result 
would be a large number of homogeneous schools, instead 
of the bloated things we now see. This reform will not be 
brought about until our headmasters study teaching as a 
profession, and try to understand its principles. 


EXPANSION AND PEACE 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Governor of New York 


Governor Roosevelt is one of that splendid little band 
of Americans who combine statesmanship with soldierly 
instincts. The part he took as Colonel of the Rough 
Riders in the Spanish-American War was the cutcome 
of a preconceived idea of political phitosophy. This 
ideal he expounds in the following article, the application 
of which to our own policy in South Africa seems to us 
obvious. 


Ir was the gentlest of our poets who wrote :— 


‘“‘ Be bold! be bold!” and evermore 


———“ Be bold ; 
Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 
Than the defect ; better the more than less. 


Longfellow’s love of peace was profound; but he was 
a man, and a wise man, and he knew that cowardice does 
not promote peace, and that even the great evil of war 
may be a less evil than cringing to iniquity. Captain 
Mahan, than whom there is not in the country a man 
whom we can more appropriately designate by the fine 
and high phrase, ‘‘a Christian gentleman,” and who is 
incapable of advocating wrongdoing of any kind, national 
or individual, has given utterance to the feeling of the 
great majority of manly and thoughtful men, when he 
denounces the great danger of indiscriminate advocacy of 
peace at any price, because ‘it may lead men to tamper 
with iniquity, to compromise with unrighteousness, sooth- 


ing their conscience with the belief that war is so entirely 


wrong that beside it no other tolerated evil is wrong. 
Witness Armenia and witness Crete. War has been 
avoided; but what of the national consciences that beheld 
such iniquity and withheld the hand ? 

Peace is a great good; and doubly harmful, therefore, 
is the attitude of those who advocate it in terms that 
would make it synonymous with selfish and cowardly 
shrinking from warring against the existence of evil. The 
wisest and most far-seeing champions of peace will ever 
remember that, in the first place, to be good it must be 
righteous—for unrighteous and cowardly peace may be 
worse than any war—and, in the second place, that it can 
often be obtained only at the cost of war. Let me take 
two illustrations :— 

The great blot upon European international morality 
in the closing decades of this century has been not a war, 
but the infamous peace kept by the joint action of the 
Great Powers, while Turkey inflicted the last horrors of 
butchery, torture, and outrage upon the men, women and 
children of despairing Armenia. War was avoided; peace 
was kept; but what a peace! Infinitely greater human 
misery was inflicted during this peace than in the late 
wars of Germany with France, of Russia with Turkey; 
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and this misery fell, not on armed men, but upon defence- 
fess women and children, upon the greybeard and the 
stripling no less than upon the head of the family ; and it 
came not in the mere form of death or imprisonment, but 
of tortures upon men, and above all upon women, too 
horrible to relate—tortures of which it is too terrible even 
to think. Moreover, no good resulted from the bloodshed 
and misery. Often this is the case in a war, but often it 
is not the case. The result of the last Turco-Russian war 
was an immense and permanent increase of happiness 
for Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. These 
provinces became independent or passed under the 
dominion of Austria, and the advantage that accrued to 
them because of this expansion of the domain of civilisa- 
tion at the expense of barbarism has been simply in- 
calculable. This expansion produced peace, and put 
a stop to the ceaseless, grinding, bloody tyranny that 
had desolated the Balkans for so many centuries. There 
are many excellent people who have praised Tolstoi’s 
fantastic religious doctrines, his fantastic advocacy of 
peace. The same quality that makes the debauchee 
and the devotee alternate in certain decadent families, 
the hysterical development which leads to violent emo- 
tional reaction in a morbid nature from vice to virtue, 
also leads to the creation of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata” on the one hand and of his unhealthy peace- 
mysticism on the other. A sane and healthy mind would 
be as incapable of the moral degradation of the novel as 
of the decadent morality of the philosophy. If Tolstoi’s 
countrymen had acted according to his moral theories 
they would now be extinct, and savages would have taken 
their place. Unjust war is a terrible sin. It does not 
nowadays in the aggregate cause anything like the misery 
that is caused in the aggregate by unjust dealing toward 
one’s neighbours in the commercial and social world ; and 
to condemn all war is just as logical as to condemn all 
business and all social relations ; as to condemn love and 
marriage because of the frightful misery caused by brutal 
and unregulated passion. If Russia had acted upon 
Tolstoi’s philosophy all its people would long ago have 
disappeared from the face of the earth and the country 
would now be occupied by wandering tribes of Tartar 
barbarians. The Armenian massacres are simply illustra- 
tions on a small scale of what would take place on the 
very largest scale if Tolstoi’s principles became universal 
among civilised people. It is not necessary to point out 
that the teaching which would produce such a condition 
of things is fundamentally immoral. 

Again, peace may only come through war. There are 
men in our country who seemingly forget that at the out- 
break of the Civil War the great cry raised by the op- 
ponents of the war was the cry for peace. One of the 
most amusing and most biting satires written by the 
friends of union and liberty during the Civil War was 
called the ‘‘ New Gospel of Peace,” in derision of this 
attitude. The men in our own country who, in the name 
of peace, have been encouraging Aguinaldo and his 
people to shoot down our soldiers in the Philippines might 
profit not a little if they would look back to the days ot 
the bloody draft riots, which were deliberately incited in 
the name of peace and free speech, when the mob killed 
men and women in the streets and burned orphan children 
in the asylums as a protest against the war. Four years 
of bloody struggle with an armed foe, who was helped at 
every turn by the so-styled advocates of peace, were 
needed in order to restore the Union; but the result has 
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been that the peace of this continent has been effectually 
assured. Had the short-sighted advocates of peace for 
the moment had their way, and secession become ap 
actual fact, nothing could have prevented a repetition ig 
North America of the devastating anarchic warfare that 
obtained for three-quarters of a century in South America 
after the yoke of Spain was thrown off. We escaped 
generations of anarchy and bloodshed, because our fathers 
who upheld Lincoln and followed Grant were men in every 
sense of the term, with too much common sense to be 
misled by those who preached that war was always wrong, 
and with a fund of stern virtue deep in their souls which 
enabled them to do deeds from which men of over-soft 
natures would have shrunk appalled. 

Wars between civilised communities are very dreadful, 
and as nations grow more and more civilised, we have 
every reason, not merely to hope, but to believe, that 
wars will grow rarer and rarer. Even with civilised 
peoples, as was shown by our own experience in 1861, it 
may be necessary at last to draw the sword rather than to 
submit to wrongdoing. But a very marked feature in the 
world-history of the present century has been the grow- 
ing infrequency of wars between great civilised nations, 
The Peace Conference at The Hague is but one of the 
signs of this growth. I am among those who believe 
that much was accomplished at that Conference, and | 
am proud of the leading position taken in the Conference 
by our delegates. Incidentally I may mention that the 
testimony is unanimous that they were able to take this 
leading position chiefly because we had just emerged 
victorious from our most righteous war with Spain. 
Scant attention is paid to the weakling or the coward who 
babbles of peace; but due heed is given to the strong 
man with sword girt on thigh who preaches peace, not 
from ignoble motives, not from fear or distrust of his own 
powers, but from a deep sense of moral obligation. 

The growth of peacefulness between nations, however, 
has been confined strictly to those that are civilised. It 
can only come when both parties to a possible quarrel 
feel the same spirit. With a barbarous nation peace is 
the exceptional condition. On the border between civilisa- 
tion and barbarism war is generally normal because it 
must be under the conditions of barbarism. Whether the 
barbarian be the Red Indian on the frontier of the United 
States, the Afghan on the border of British India, or the 
Turcoman who confronts the Siberian Cossack, the result 
is the same. In the long run civilised man finds he can 
only keep the peace by subduing his barbarian neighbour; 
for the barbarian will yield only to force, save in instances 
so exceptional that they may be disregarded. Back of 
the force must come fair dealing, if the peace is to be 
permanent. But without force fair dealing usually amounts 
to nothing. In our history we have had more trouble 
from the Indian tribes whom we pampered and petted 
than from those we wronged; and this has been true i0 
Siberia, Hindustan, and Africa. 

Every expansion of civilisation makes for peace. In 
other words, every expansion of a great civilised Power 
means a victory for law, order, and righteousness. This 
has been the case in every instance of expansion during 
the present century, whether the expanding power were 
France or England, Russia or America. In every instance 
the expansion has been of benefit, not so much to the 
Power nominally benefited as to the whole world. Ia 
every instance the result proved that the expanding Power 
was doing a duty to civilisation far greater and more 1m- 
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portant than could have been done by any stationary 
Power. Take the case of France and Algiers. During 
the early decades of the present century piracy of the most 
dreadful description was rife in the Mediterranean, and 
thousands of civilised men were yearly dragged into 
slavery by the Moorish pirates. A degrading peace was 
purchased by the civilised Powers by the payment of 
tribute. Our own country was one among the tributary 
nations which thus paid blood-money to the Moslem 
bandits of the sea. We fought occasional battles with 
them, and so, on a larger scale, did the English. But 
peace did not follow, because the country was not occupied. 
Our last payment was made in 1830, and the reason it 
was the last was because in that year the French conquest 
of Algiers began. Foolish sentimentalists, like those who 
wrote little poems in favour of the Mahdists against 
the English, and who now write little essays in favour of 
Aguinaldo against the Americans, celebrated the Algerian 
freebooters as heroes who were striving for liberty against 
the invading French. But the French continued to do 
their work ; France expanded over Algiers, and the result 
was that piracy in the Mediterranean came to an end, and 
Algiers has thriven as never before in its history. On an 
even larger scale the same thing is true of England and 
the Soudan. The expansion of England throughout the 
Nile Valley has been an incalculable gain for civilisation. 
Anyone who reads the writings of the Austrian priests 
and laymen who were prisoners in the Soudan under the 
Mahdi will realise that when England crushed him and 
conquered the Soudan she conferred a priceless boon upon 
humanity and made the civilised world her debtor. Again 
the same thing is true of the Russian advance in Asia. As in 
the Soudan the English conquest is followed by peace, and 
the endless massacres of the Mahdi are stopped for ever, so 
the Russian conquest of the Khanates of Central Asia meant 
the cessation of the barbarous warfare under which Asian 
civilisation had steadily withered away since the days of 
Gengis Khan, and the substitution in its place of the reign 
of peace and order. All civilisation has been the gainer 
by the Russian advance, as it was the gainer by the 
advance of England and France in North Africa. Above 
all, there has been the greatest possible gain in peace. 
The rule of law and of order has succeeded to the rule of 
barbarous and bloody violence. Until the great civilised 
nations stepped in there was no chance for anything but 
such bloody violence. 

So it has been in the history of our own country. Of 
course, our whole national history has been one of ex- 
pansion. Under Washington and Adams we expanded 
westward to the Mississippi; under Jefferson we expanded 
across the continent to the mouth of the Columbia ; under 
Monroe we expanded into Florida; and then into Texas 
and California ; and finally, largely through the instru- 
mentality of Seward, into Alaska; while under every 
administration the process of expansion in the Great Plains 
and the Rockies has continued with growing rapidity. 
While we had a frontier, the chief feature of frontier life 
was the endless war between the settlers and the Red 
Men. Sometimes the immediate occasion for the war was 
to be found in the conduct of the Whites and sometimes 
in that of the Reds; but the ultimate cause was simply 
that we were in contact with a country held by savages 
or half-savages. Where we abut on Canada there is no 
danger of war, nor is there any danger where we abut on 
the well-settled regions of Mexico. But elsewhere war 
had to continue until we expanded over the country. Then 
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it was succeeded at once by a peace which has remained 
unbroken to the present day. In North America, as else- 

where throughout the entire world, the expansion of a 

civilised nation has invariably meant the growth of the 

area in which peace is normal throughout the world. 

The same will be true of the Philippines. If the men 
who have counselled national degradation, national dis- 
honour, by urging us to leave the Philippines, and put the 
Aguinaldan oligarchy in control of those islands, could 
have their way, we should merely turn them over to 
rapine and bloodshed until some stronger, manlier Power 
stepped in to do the task we had shown ourselves fearful 
of performing. But as it is, this country will keep the 
islands, and will establish therein a stable and orderly 
government, so that one more fair spot of the world’s 
surface shall have been snatched from the forces of dark- 
ness. Fundamentally, the cause of expansion is the cause 
of peace. 

With civilised Powers there is but little danger of our 
getting into war. In the Pacific, for instance, the great 
progressive, colonising nations are England and Germany. 
With England our relations are better than ever before, 
and so they ought to be, and will be, with Germany. 
Recently affairs in Samoa have been straightened out, 
although there we suffered from the worst of all types of 
government, one in which three Powers had a joint re- 
sponsibility (the type, by the way, which some of the anti- 
Imperialists actually advocated our introducing into the 
Philippines, under the pretence of rendering them neutral). 
This was accomplished very largely because the three 
nations set good-humouredly to work to come to an 
agreement which would do justice to all. In the pre- 
liminary negotiations the agents of America and Germany 
were Mr. Trippe and Baron Sternburg. No difficulty can 
ever arise between Germany and the United States which 
will not be settled with satisfaction to both, if the negotia- 
tions are conducted by such representatives of the two 
Powers as these two men. What is necessary is to 
approach the subject, not with a desire to get ahead of 
one another, but to do even and exact justice, and to put 
into operation a scheme which will work, while scrupu- 
lously conserving the honour and interest of all concerned. 

Nations that expand, and nations that do not expand, 
may both ultimately go down, but the one leaves heirs 
and a glorious memory, and the other leaves neither. The 
Roman expanded, and he has left a memory which has 
profoundly influenced the history of mankind, and he has 
further left as the heirs of his body, and, above all, of his 
tongue and culture, the so-called Latin peoples of Europe 
and America. Similarly to-day it is the great expanding 
peoples which bequeath to future ages the great memories 
and material results of their achievements, and the nations 
which shall have sprung from their loins. The people 
that do not expand leave, and can leave, nothing behind 
them. 

It is only the warlike power of a civilised people that 
can give peace to the world. The Arab wrecked the 
civilisation of the Mediterranean coasts ; the Turk wrecked 
the civilisation of South-Eastern Europe; and the Tartar 
desolated from China to Russia and to Persia, setting 
back the progress of the world for centuries; solely 
because the civilised nations opposed to them had lost the 
great fighting qualities, and, in becoming over-peaceful, 
had lost the power of keeping peace with a strong hand. 
Their passing away marked the beginning of a period of 
chaotic barbarian warfare. Those whose memories are 
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not so short as to have forgotten the defeat of the Greeks 
by the Turks, of the Italians by the Abyssinians, and the 
feeble campaigns waged by Spain against feeble Morocco, 
must realise that at the present moment the Mediterranean 
coasts would be overrun either by the Turks or by the 
Soudan Mahdists if these warlike barbarians had only to 
fear those Southern European Powers which have lost the 
fighting qualities. Such a barbarian conquest would 
mean endless war ; and the fact that nowadays the reverse 
takes place, and that the barbarians recede or are con- 
quered, with the attendant fact that peace follows their 
retrogression or conquest, is due solely to the power of 
the mighty civilised races which have not lost the fighting 
instinct, and which by their expansion are gradually 
bringing peace into the red wastes where the barbarian 
peoples of the world hold sway. 


SIR JAMES PAGET 


Witn the Old Year passed away the father of English 
surgical pathology. Sir James Paget was more than a most 
successful surgeon, he was the pioneer who opened up a new 
continent in the science of disease for English medicine, as 
did Virchow for German. Starting with but the slenderest 
of resources other than his own energy and ability, he 
fought his way slowly but steadily upward, until at the 
early age of thirty-three he won the Chair of Anatomy and 
Surgery in the Royal College of Surgeons. There was a 
chorus of protest from the old fogies: ‘‘ Appoint a boy to 
teach us surgery!” But the “‘ boy’s ” first course of lectures 
taught not merely them but the whole world of medicine, 
and with its five successors became at once one of the 
great classics of medical literature. To this day, in spite 
of the enormous advances during the half-century since, 
Paget’s ‘‘ Lectures upon Surgical Pathology” is one of 
the indispensable books to be found upon the shelves of 
thoughtful physicians all over the world. During their 
preparation he is said to have literally lived in the great 
Hunterian Museum of the College, and they are models 
of painstaking application, as well as of original thinking 
and brilliant style. 

This superb piece of work laid the foundations of 
Paget’s fame, and his subsequent progress was rapid and 
uninterrupted. Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen—these are 
but a few of the honours which poured in upon him. 
Probably one of the most striking tributes ever paid to 
any English surgeon was the remarkable audience which 
attended the delivery of his Hunterian Oration in 1877. 
This included such widely diverse celebrities as the Prince 
of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Professor Huxley, and scores 
of other lesser lights. And the oration, in eloquence and 
brilliancy, was worthy of its hearers. 

Through all this growth of fame Paget remained un- 
changed—gentle, modest, courteous, a special favourite 
with the younger and less distinguished members of his 
profession. He was a brilliant after-dinner speaker, and 
as distinguished for the grace of his expression as for the 
depth and originality of his thought. His quickness of 
repartee was equally celebrated, and an excellent story is 
told as illustrating this. There are several versions of it 
extant, but the substantial accuracy of the present one 
was admitted upon one occasion by Sir James himself. 
He had gone into a well-known Oxford Street shop to 
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purchase a new hat. His selection had been made ang 
ordered to be sent up to his house, and the attendant was 
just about to hand him his old hat, when, noticing that 
its nap was somewhat ruffled, he asked his distinguished 
customer to wait for a moment while he gave it a hast 
press and polish. Sir James was accordingly left stand. 
ing in the shop without his hat, and just then in rushed a 
gentleman in a towering rage. Thrusting his hat into 
the baronet’s face, he exclaimed, in tones of great in- 
dignation, ‘‘ This hat does wo/ fit, and it’s no use pretend. 
ing that it does!” Sir James looked him quietly over, 
and promptly replied, ‘‘Indeed ; and, now you call my 
attention to it, your coat does not fit you very well 


” 


either ! 


THE INFLUENZA 


Once again our annual enemy the influenza is upon us, 
Its behaviour of late years is provoking beyond precedent, 
and indicates a radical change in its habits. Hitherto the 
pest has come in great epidemic waves, starting from the 
Far East, at intervals of from ten to thirty years, and 
leaving us in peace during the intervening periods, 
But ever since the striking success it scored in 188o, 
influenza has, as it were, declined to move on westward, 
has settled down among us, and become almost a regular 
Christmas annual. Every winter’s outburst we hope will 
surely be the last until the tension in the great Indo-Chinese 
disease-incubator shall rise high enough for another over- 
flow, and every year we are exasperatingly disappointed. 
Like Mark Twain's ‘‘ Oliver,” the man who never com- 
plained, we must at least say ‘‘The thing is getting 
monotonous.” 

Singularly enough, with this marked change of habit 
has come no change whatever in the type of the disease, 
Influenza is still the same blustering, back-breaking, 
terrifying, but comparatively harmless calamity as ever. 
A pair of blankets and a pillow, properly applied, still 
form a complete protection against ninety-nine attacks 
out of a hundred. But in that hundredth case it will 
detect and advertise some latent flaw, add the last straw 
that breaks the back of some overloaded heart or pneumo- 
gastric with fiendish ingenuity and deadly effect, and such 
myriads does it attack that even one per cent. of serious 
results mounts up to an alarming total, as seen in the 
193 deaths attributed directly to it in last week’s mortality 
bills for London. 

Worse yet, it leaves every door in the system ajar, and 
every drawbridge down for the entrance of more dangerous 
foes after its departure. To use a Hibernicism, the most 
critical period of the disease is just after recovery. Ex- 
posure or over-exertion then is fraught with most serious 
risks. Though directly accused of less than two hundred 
deaths last week, the total roll stood more than a thousand 
above the average for this period during the past ten 
years, and of this appalling excess nearly two-thirds (586) 
is found in diseases of the respiratory organs alone. 
Influenza itself is not dangerous, but bronchitis and 
pneumonia following it are extremely so. 

The type of the present epidemic is, if anything, milder 
than usual, but its prevalence is wider than ever before. 
Whole families have been prostrated at once, hospitals have 
been deprived of two-thirds of their staff in one day, one of 
London's busiest police courts was suspended for the best 


part of a day, and the demand for nurses has produced @ 
literal ‘‘ famine.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


DELAGOA BAY 


THE CAPE MINISTRY AND SEDITION 


(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Eastera Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: January 4. 
INFORMATION current in authoritative quarters here makes 
it certain that strong munitions of war continue to enter 
the Transvaal via Delagoa Bay, and much pressure is 
being brought to bear upon the Imperial Government to 
stop this traffic. 

Lord Roberts’ appointment to the chief command, the 
decisive steps taken by the Imperial authorities and the rais- 
ing of Irregulars and Imperial Yeomanry, are generally 
approved, and have done much to restore that confidence 
among the British in South Africa which was disturbed 
by the reverses of Generals Buller, Methuen, and Gatacre. 

There is, however, a strong demand for the proclama- 
tion of general martial law in Cape Colony, so as to 
permit an effective check upon the constant molestation 
of patrols on the Western line and the firing upon troops 
and trains by rebel colonists. 

The relations between Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. 
Schreiner are less strained, though the Cape Ministry is 
still violently attacked for the persistent shielding of 
sedition and the practical coercion of magistrates to 
observe neutrality, instead of frankly putting down overt 
acts of rebellion. 

The working of the British Intelligence Department is 
still bad everywhere. 


The Progress of the War 


The past week has done much to relieve the anxiety 
felt during those that immediately preceded it. Not only 
are we rapidly preparing a second army to reinforce the 
divisions already at the front, but from South Africa itself 
comes news of British successes that, small in themselves, 
will perceptibly affect the conduct of the wavering Dutch 
throughout the colony. General French has carried off 
most of the honours, driving back the Boer commandoes 
from the neighbourhood of Naauwpoort, and by a clever 
Strategy hemming them in at Colesberg, where the New 
South Wales Lancers have especially distinguished them- 
selves. On Monday Colonel Pilcher, commanding a flying 
column that had advanced from Belmont, surprised a 
Boer laager at Sunnyside, and captured forty prisoners 
besides stores and ammunition. The brunt of this engage- 
ment fell on the Canadian and Queensland Volunteers, 
who proved themselves to be the very men for the work, 
beating the Boers at their own game with a very trifling 
loss to themselves. The next day Colonel Pilcher occupied 
Douglas, and conducted the Loyalist inhabitants of the 
place in safety to Belmont. 

From Sterkstroom the news comes that the Boers oc- 
cupied Molteno and Cyphergat on Wednesday, but retired 
from the latter place on General Gatacre advancing. 

From the Modder and Tugela Rivers we hear of little 
but reconnoitring. At both places the enemy’s lines are 
tremendously extended, and Generals Buller and Methuen 
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are evidently trying to discover the weak spots. From 
Kimberley and Ladysmith small news has come through. 
Both camps are apparently able to maintain their stubborn 
resistance. With the arrival of Lords Roberts and Kit- 
chener we may expect fresh developments on either 
frontier. 


Impatience 


Canadians are clearly growing impatient at the lethargy 
of the PacificCable Board and the Permanent Official who 
is its chief support. The Toronto Globe is the chief organ 
of the Dominion Government in the Canadian Press, and 
in an evidently inspired article it expresses in very straight 
words the Canadian disappointment at a delay which ‘‘ is 
all the more annoying because it is but a chapter in a 
history that consists chiefly of delays.” 


So far (it says) as the general public can see, we are no 
further forward to-day than we were on July 6 last, when our 
representatives were told that the Imperial Government had 
come over to the Colonial view, and had determined to con- 
struct the work along with the Colonies, on the principle of 
partnership. 


Turning to a leading organ of the Opposition—the Ottawa 
Citizen —we read :— 


Verily this masterly inactivity and delay is amazing, but 
it may have its serious side if carried too far. It may, indeed, 
be discovered, when too late, to be unwise, and worse, to 
trifle with the whole Colonial people in the interests of a huge 
and influential monopoly in London. 


These authoritative Canadian journals talk of ‘‘ mysterious 
influences” at work, and a Canadian of high position and 
authority, writing from Ottawa to the Canadian Gasclle, 
declares, truly enough, that ‘‘ this is not the time to trifle 
with the Colonial people, when they are sending successive 
contingents to South Africa.” 

Now, for these complainings the Pacific Cable Board 
and the Colonial Office have only themselves to blame. 
Here is a vital Imperial matter—how vital has been proved 
once again in this South African crisis by the imminent 
peril of a total breakdown in cable communication with 
the seat of war. In this vital Imperial matter the Colonies, 
more alert than we to Imperial needs, have Jed the way 
with splendid persistence and even generosity. Yet all 
Downing Street can do is to act as a heavy drag on the 
coach. It isthe more unfortunate that this should be the 
official attitude because it happens that at this moment 
one of the temporary heads of the Colonial Office is him- 
self a director of the Cable Group. A mere coincidence 
it may be—we do not suppose that Sir Robert Herbert is 
in any way responsible for the delay—-but no one can 
measure the bad impression such a coincidence must 
create in Canada and Australasia, coming as it does on 
the top of a long series of delays difficult to explain ex- 
cept on the assumption that the great Cable monopoly, 
which Sir James Pender spent his life to create and pre- 
serve, has far more influence in English public life than is 
good for the Empire. 


Newfoundland Lies Down 


Newfoundland has once again sacrificed herself. The 
Times correspondent at St. John’s tells us that 


All political parties in the Colony agree to the renewal of the 
(Anglo-French) sodus vivendi for another year. The 
measure will pass unanimously both Houses on the first day 
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of the Session, which will begin about April 15. All the 
Colonists unite in the desire to assist the Empire by every 
possible means. 


Tae decision does credit to Newfoundland’s heart; we 
wish we could believe that her patriotic reserve will 
qiicken British Ministers to make some serious effort to 
lift her out of the slough into which past British states- 
manship has thrust her. There can be no real progress 
in Newfoundland and no confederation with the Dominion 


so long as France retaias her paralysing grip upon the 
island, 


Q AND A 


QO. WHAT is the matter with the public mind just now? 
A. It is agitated. 
QO. What about ? 
. The price of coal. 
. What is the price of coal ? 
I am not married. 
Is there a coal ring ? 
No. 
. Can you suggest a name for such a ring? 
. The Black Diamond Ring. 
If there is no ring how comes it that coals are 31s. a ton? 
. The iron trade is abnormally busy. 
. Why? 
. Because of the war. 
. Who started the war? 
Mr. Kruger. 
2. Not Mr. Kruger of Pretoria? 
. The same. 
. Strange that the uncle of a tenth-rate people should be 
making his influence felt in every British coal-cellar ? 
. I agree with you. 
What shall we call Mr. Kruger henceforward ? 
. The man with the coal-rake. 
. Who is Mr. Choate? 
. A cultivated American. 
. What does he know about? 
. Books and babies. 
. Where has he been? 
. To Acton, 
. For what purpose? 
. To open a Passmore Edwards Library. 
. Another? 
Another. 
It looks as though Londoners were being enabled to pass- 
more Edwards’ Libraries every month, don’t you think? 
A. Execrable! 
Q. But about Mr. Choate? 
A. He delivered himself of several delightful aphorisms. 
Q. Anything else? 
A. And he omitted to make a remark which should always be 
made at the opening of a Free Library. 
OQ. Namely ? 
A. That Free Libraries too frequently resolve themselves into 
centres for the dissemination of purely fatuous fiction. 
Q. Gut if the libraries ceased to purchase fiction, what would 
become of the fictionists ? 
A. They would have to give up their yachts. 
QO Yes? 
And go back to honest clerking. 
Now suppose we talk business. 
. There is no harm in that. 
Well—the Volunteers ? 
. They are having a gay time at Guildhall; people cheer 
them in the streets, they will be admitted to the Freedom of the 
City of London ard handed down to posterity as “The Lord 
Mayor’s Own.” 
Q Can we not wish them a wish? 
A. We can lend them a motto. 
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To wit? 

. Domine dirige nos. 

And the Imperial Yeomanry ? 

They are a fine idea. 

And the Colonial troops at the front? 

. Their cup of blessing is full. 

How so? 

. They have had a chance of showing how much of the 
ily blood they have in them. 

. Will they get any of the Queen’s chocolate? 

. Everybody thinks that they ought to be served first. 
TOUCHSTONE, 
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EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


XIV. The Recruiting Sergeant 


WITHOUT him, presumably, there wou!d be no British Army. He 
stands at the gate, as it were, and cries : “ Behold, this is a great 
business! Come in and have some! Free clothes, free grub, no 
work, and plenty of pocket-money! For further particulars see 
small bills!” And as his appearance suggests no lack of either 
food or beer, as his uniform, his be-ribboned cap, his stripes and 
his sash delight the eye, as his voice is the voice of the turtle and 
his manner the manner of benevolence, he makes an excellent 
lure for the hungry, the indolent, and the unregenerate. This, of 
course, is in time of peace. At the present moment things are 
slightly different. That is to say, recruits are as plentiful as black. 
berries. They drop into his mouth, and will not be denied, 
Though he take hold of the wings of the morning they will find 
him out ; they keep him on the rush all day and knock him upat 
night that they may importune him. And if he gets so much per 
head—as is popularly imagined—he should be making a huge 
fortune ; unless, indeed, he has contracted with the War Office on 
the two-for-three-ha’pence principle. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MUDDLE AND THE HAT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I AGREE with so much of your leading article of last week on 
“The Muddle and the Hat” that I would ask you to let me 
suggest one or two points which it seems to me should not be 
overlooked in a just estimate of the blame attaching to the 
Executive. 

1. You say that “ where the Colonial Governments, wiser than 
our own, offered us mounted men, we as often as not insisted on 
infantry.” Sir Redvers Buller did undoubtedly ask for infantry 
when accepting the Colonial offers ; but the offers of the Colonial 
Governments were not so much of mounted men as of a mixed 
force, including in several cases guns which it is reasonable to 
assume were somewhat obsolete. Had Sir Redvers Buller known 
then what no one else knew then, but what events have since 
proved, he would doubtless have encouraged the Colonial Govern- 
ments to send Mounted Infantry. But the splendid work of the 
Australasian and Canadian infantry on the line of Lord Methuens 
communications must not be forgotten in judging the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the form in which the first Colonial help was 
accepted. 

2. As regards the blame so freely thrown upon the War Office 
in this matter of mounted infantry versus linesmen, it is enough 
to say that whatever the military authorities at the front have 
asked for in the way of mounted infantry they have been given 
with a most creditable despatch, as I think must be admitted. The 
French and Germans are very free in their criticisms of our 
military operations just now ; where would they have found the 
irregulars fit to cope with Boer methods? How could they 
parallel our Yeomanry or Imperial Light Horse or the other 
mounted irregulars now doing such good work at the front? 

3. You say, and so does the press yenerally, “ Against artillery 
consisting mostly of guns of position we have sent the small pieces 
of our field batteries.” 1 will not stay to quarrel about words, 
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but it is not wise to hastily assume the superiority of the Boer 
guns. Personally I do not believe a word of it, and time and the 
inevitable inquiry will, I think, prove the justice of my doubts. 
At least the charge is “not proven.” Few doubt that we have 
been too niggardly in our expenditure upon artillery; but do you 
think the House of Commons would a year ago have voted any 
Ministry the really necessary money as the military man sees that 
necessity? Ask the Ministers, Radical and Tory, who have been 
in charge of military votes in Parliament. 

4. “War has found us unprepared . . . . and three months of 
humiliating contest on Imperial soil have followed.” Yes, butdon’t 
forget why the Cabinet refused to authorise one penny of aggres- 
sive expenditure until September 29 last. It was because, hoping 
and still working for peace, they desired to do nothing bearing 
even the semblance of provocation. They were mistaken, you 
may now say, for our enemy had no such scruples ; but could 
they have got the money from Parliament before they did? I 
much doubt it; and in any case the delay is not to their dis- 
credit. 

5. Then you dislike the idea of sending the hat round for the 
Volunteer Forces “at the instigation of a Cabinet Minister,” 
while “ Parliament and the responsible authorities are quiescent.” 
But Mr. Balfour is not less a British citizen and a countryman 
because he is a Minister of the Crown. He wrote tothe Lord 
Lieutenant of his county as a local patriot anxious for the honour 
of his county, and put his hand freely into his own pocket. Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Long and other Ministers followed the example, 
each in his own county, and if you recall the history of the 
Yeomanry you will see that in so doing they pursued a most 
honourable and most English tradition. One would imagine from 
the way people talk about this sending round of the hat that the 
Government was doing nothing for the Yeomanry and Volunteer 
forces now being raised. Go and ask Lord Chesham. Each 
Yeoman gets the same capitation grant that is given to the 
Colonial Volunteer and liberal treatment as regards his horse, 
&c. It is really difficult to see what more the Government could 
do, or what more public opinion would wish it to do in this 
particular matter. 

Finally, let me admit, as every soldier will, that there have been 
mistakes ; to err is human even with Governments, War Offices, 
and Admiralties. But our Ministers and officials mean to see this 
business through ; they are working night and day to that end, 
and no one would wish them to break off their necessary labours 
to answer every self-constituted military critic in the newspapers. 
When Parliament meets they will be called upon for their defence 
and it will surely be forthcoming. For the moment they are 
better employed in repairing mistakes as discovered, and support- 
ing to the utmost the efforts of the men in the field. MILES. 
London : January 3. 


OFFICERS AND DISTINGUISHING BADGES 


To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


Judging from the numerous letters which have appeared, both 
in the daily and military papers, since the beginning of the war, 
there is much unnecessary anxiety in the public mind as to the 
risks incurred, especially by our officers, owing to the distinctive 
badges and other marks worn by them in the field, and this anxiety 
is considered to be justified by the losses hitherto suffered both in 
this and the late Tirah campaign. 

Certainly, isolated instances of disproportionate losses in 
officers have occurred, and for these we have little doubt that 
adequate explanation will be forthcoming when more detailed 
information reaches us; but each of them can be paralleled by 
Similar cases in other campaigns, and analysis has generally shown 
that the presence or absence of distinguishing marks has been the 
Smallest of the causes which have led to their occurrence. 

People are far too apt to generalise on insufficient data, and 
Most frequently they are inclined to ignore the extraordinary part 
which chance or luck plays in all military operations. 

A case in point happened in the Tirah on the nights of the 
6th and 8th of November, 1897. The enemy were, as usual, firing 
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into the brown of the camp, and hardly a night passed without 
casualties amongst the men, camp followers, and baggage animals ; 
but on the former of these dates two officers, and on the latter one, 
were the only hits recorded for a more than average expenditure of 
ammunition on the part of the enemy, and it must be perfectly 
obvious badges or distinctive marks could, in these cases, have 
exercised no influence at all. 

Actually, if a sufficient number of cases are tabulated, it will 
be found that the proportion of officers to men hit is exceedingly 
uniform for each army. Thus during the whole of the 1870-71 
campaign the ratio works out to 1 officer to 14°8 men, in the Tirah 
I to 15, and up to the present in South Africa about 1 in 12 ; butit 
must be remembered that whereas in Germany the troops take the 
field with about one officer to forty men, in a British force it is 
one to twenty-five, and in mixed forces (z¢. native and British) such 
as that in Tirah, about one to fifty, so that our losses are relatively 
lower than in the German army, though the latter was engaged 
against a most inaccurate weapon handled by men who notoriously 
did not excel in marksmanship. 

That more officers should be hit than men is simply the neces- 
sary consequence of the duties their rank imposes on them—in 
every rush they must be the first to rise and the last to lie down ; 
and in the last assault they are bound to attract attention by their 
conspicuous courage. They ought to be the first to reach the 
enemy, and therefore, of course, the first to feel his blows. 

A very simple experiment, however, ought to suffice to convince 
even the most anxious parents or relations of the groundlessness 
of their fears. If there are any troops in the neighbourhood, let 
them go out and look at them at a measured distance of, say, 500 
yards, which is usually the limit of all deliberately aimed fire. If 
there are not, then let them procure the offending badge, or take 
even a piece of paper of similar size, pin it to a tree and then 
walk away from it until it disappears from sight—there is no badge 
in the army 6 inches in diameter, and probably no naked eye 
amongst the Boers which could distinguish such an object at 200 
yards. 

A curious confirmation of these views has just come to hand in 
the case of an officer at the engagement on the Modder River the 
other day, who, mounted on a white horse, attracted the attention 
of the enemy all day long, but without injury either to himself or 
his mount. Skobeleff, in Turkey, is another case in point. He 
habitually wore white uniform and rode a white horse, yet though 
he exposed himself with wild recklessness, leading his division 
again and again to the assault, and though he was seen and fired at 
by whole sections of the Turks, who well knew the importance of 
putting him out of action, neither he nor his horse was disabled 
for a day throughout the long siege of Plevna. 

F. N. MAUDE, Lieut.-Col., late R.E. 
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Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. per half doz. (to measure 2s. extra). 


Old Shirts made good as new with best Materials = Neck-bands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts for 14s. the half doz 














N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast, 
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FINANCE 
INSURANCE SHARES AS INVESTMENTS 


It is generally thought that the life insurance companies 
have had a very good year, and it is possible that 
improved results for shareholders may in many cases 
attract more attention to this particular class of security. 
The drawbacks of insurance shares are that there is, for 
perhaps most shares, no particular market facilities, that 
there is a large liability as a rule, although this is not a 
matter of much consequence, and that in several of the 
offices, as, for instance, some of the law offices, the shares 
are cenfined to holders who belong to particular pro- 
fessions. The hopes of improved business are based upon 
the activity of trade conditicns, increased incomes result- 
ing as a rule in increasing numbers of life policies, and 
especially in the endowment class of insurance. Good re- 
sults are expected. The high money rates ruling have been 
greatly in favour of the offices, and very profitable results 
must have been secured on surplus funds. As regards 
expenditure, the results should not be unfavourable, for 
the year has been healthy enough. Taken as a whole, 
the showing for 1899 should be satisfactory, although the 
war will make a drain in the future on the resources of 
many offices, and directors may prefer to be cautious. In 
many Cases, too, offices are making special concessions to 
military policy-holders, from patriotic motives, and pos- 
sibly a desire for advertisement. Where patriotism is 
the cause nothing can be said against the movement, 
except that, as financial critics, we are bound to point out 
that such action is not sound administration. 

In the Fire Insurance world results are not, perhaps, 
quite so hopeful. Certainly, where offices have been 
engaged in any considerable American business, there is 
not much ground for satisfaction, for the rate-cutting 
policy has been very severe, and it is certain that heavy 
losses must have been incurred by many offices. It is 
not a little strange, therefore, that several companies 
have seized the opportunity to enter the field of American 
insurance. We think shareholders would do well to exact 
from their directors very clear statements of the reasons 
for indulgence in a policy which affects their interests, and 
especially should companies which have lately shown a 
desire to take American business be called to account. 
It seems necessary also that an exact statement of the 
profits and losses incurred should be demanded. It is 
not pleasant to attribute motives, but it is impossible to 
avoid wondering whether the senseless campaign against 
Lloyds on the subject of ‘‘ tariff insurance” did not gain 
much strength from the desire to improve profits at home, 
which some of the companies incurring losses elsewhere 
seem to have shown. 

It may not be out of place to point to the position of 
some of the leading shares in the assurance world, show- 
ing the yield per cent. at present prices. One interesting 
fact comes out strongly, and that is that the ruling prices 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Contains the usual good Selection of Secondhand Books, including some 
on Occultism, and some fresh Remainders. 





POST FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Bookrellers, 140 Strand, W.C. 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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to-day are in many cases nearly the lowest of the past 
two years. The series comprises those mentioned in the 
Stock Exchange Official List which yield well over 4 per 
cent. There are others well deserving of place, but the list js 
merely intended as some guide to the position of insurance 
shares in the investment world. 


1898 1899 
Par Amt. — —_~ ss ——-—~ Present Yield 
Value Paid H. L. H. se Lat 
so 6 Atlas Fire and Life...... 32} 28 294 28} 29 419 
50 5 Commercial Union ...0. 46% 30% 46 39 306 413 
10 2 Employers’ Liability ... 4!) 34 3% 2i 3h S14 3 
io 65 «6 Guardian Fire and Life 12,7; 10) 10} 918 10 430 
20 § Imperial Fire... ......0.0.60.6 324 274 20) 26), 26h 412 6 
20 4 Imperial Life ......cc.cccces 7 65 6¢ 6h 6$ 446 
10 12,- Law Union and Crown 
Fire and Life .......000« 7} 6} 
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h 
23 12} London Fireand Life... 64 554 Goh 544 54 


2 4M o 

25 6} N. B. & Mercantile Life 
and Fire ......-..000000008 43% 39) 419 353 358 416 0 
too 12 Norwich Union Fire...... 129$ 12h 125h 1214 12th 4 13 
10 2 Palatine (Fire and Ass.) 3\% 3 3%; 2 2 443 
SO 5_—PRORTIX ..receceesereeseeeeee 455 4cC% 40} 39 39 47 6 
10 2 Railway Passengers ...... 9 8} of 68h 8} 490 
Stk. too Royal Exchange.......... + 365 340 360 340 240 413 
BO. BOl> Been Fire ccccsvncensssccccsees 12} 10; «1h 130 10 430 
10 4. Union Fire and Life...... 24% 245 254 234 23h 4 33 
too 12 Universal Life .........00. 42; 40 40, 23§ 30 § 33 


The above list shows that the practically well-secured 
yield on many of our Insurance shares demands some 
attention from investors. Naturally, some of the best 
returns are secured in the more speculative business. The 
profitable nature of much of the accident business, for 
instance, is bringing many other companies into the field 
from other branches of insurance work. Thus the Liver- 
pool, London and Globe, the Royal Exchange, and 
other life offices have lately undertaken accident work. 
There is greater competition, too, in the Employers’ 
Liability area, and it is doubtful whether the days of big 
profits are not drawing to an end. We have not included 
Marine Assurance, pure and simple, although in this 
section the yield is in many cases fairly high, but the con- 
ditions are not altogether satisfactory, and here, as else- 
where, competition is very keen. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Money and Markets 


THE features of the week have been the ease in money and the 
remarkable flow of gold to this country, the difficulties consequent 
upon monetary stringency at Berlin, and the concern caused 
as a result of the high value at which the Treasury bills have been 
allotted. When shrewd bankers are heard expressing genuine 
concern it is time to ask whether something is not seriously amiss. 
Ease in January was only to be expected ; but, as we have before 
pointed out, it is quite temporary, and probably rather illusory. At 
all events strong indignation has been expressed in some quarters 
respecting the apparent fondness of the Government for Treasury 
bills. Here is the Government of the greatest financial centre of 
the world paying 4} or 4} per cent. for accommodation, upsetting 
Stock markets, creating genuine anxiety in monetary circles—for 
what reason? The financial authorities have presumably a reason, 
but it is difficult to find it. What is the use, we may ask, of bor- 
rowjng at over 4 per cent. and worrying the City, when an issue of 
Consols would be seized with avidity? It is not even as though the 
issue of Consols is likely to be made much more favourably six 
months hence. Certainly it will not be so favourable, if these 
periodical worries of Treasury bills are to afflict markets All 
the City asks is to be told the Government’s requirements and have 
them settled once and for all. It may not be the business of the 
Government to consider the Stock markets. It is certainly not 
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r duty to harass them deliberately. As regards the Berlin 


thei : - 
ysition, we think fears are a little exaggerated. The stringency 


is doubtless acute and will remain so for some weeks, but relief 
should be forthcoming. 


Banking Dividend Results 


More than usual interest has attached to the dividend results of 
our banking institutions. Owing to the high rates ruling for 
money it was assumed that the dividend results would be better 
than for the corresponding period last year. On the other 
hand, competition has been very severe, especially in the pro- 
vinces, and the enormous increase of branch institutions has not 
been a favourable feature. In spite of the great trade activity, 
therefore, there have been many who considered that a very modest 
increase in the dividend showings was all that could be expected, 
and doubts have been expressed whether the provincial institutions 
would be able to furnish any very satisfactory results. As a rule, 
the announcements must be considered quite up to expectations. 
The London City and Midland has done well, maintaining its 
dividend, and showing a marked improvement in the carry- 
forward, which is £220,240, against £161,096. The London and 
Westminster, which has been conservative in the matter of ex- 
tension, has its reward in a dividend increase of 1 per cent., witha 
carry-forward of £36,000, against £10,000, The Capital and 
Counties maintains its rate. The Union Bank of London does 
very well indeed, the dividend and bonus amounting to 18s. 6d, 
against 17s. last year, and the carry-forward being £45,000, against 
£31,000. The North and South Wales Bank shows a slight 
improvement on the previous year’s result, and in the case of the 
Midland and Counties the dividend is 7} per cent. against 6 per 
cent. The London Joint Stock Bank has done excellently, 
increasing its dividend from Io to 12 per cent. per annum. The 
London and South- Western, in spite of stress of competition, has 
held its own. The Union Discount of London, as in the case of 
the National Discount, has been unable to make any remarkably 
good showing. The discount houses have, in fact, felt the special 
difficulties and the caution resulting from the monetary stringency 
more acutely. Nevertheless they have done well. Undoubtedly, 
the most satisfactory feature is the increase in the various funds, 
reserve and otherwise, which most banks have shown. As a whole, 
therefore, it will be seen that the position is well maintained, but 
that the banks doing a considerable provincial business are not 
quite so successful as the London institutions. 


Local Loans Issue 


Investors have a good opportunity afforded them by the new 
Local Loans Stock issue. We need not enter into the question of 
the wisdom of the Government in adopting the method of making 
several small applications at the present time. The main point is 
that the soundest possible security, bearing interest at 3 per cent., 
is offered for tender at a minimum price of 97/. 1os, It is some 
years since such an opportunity was afforded, the Government not 
having been under the necessity to make public applications for 
local relief. We think investors should not lose the opportunity. 


Industrial Notes 


Information which reaches us from Coventry does not point to 
much success for the cycle trade during the coming season. The 
tendency to cut prices is more pronounced, and manufacturers 
seem very gloomy as to the outlook. Everything turns on the 
free-wheel movement, and probably hopes have been much exag- 
gerated. At all events, it is feared that 1900 will prove no more 
Profitable than 1899, and as the reserves of many of the companies 
are low, the weeding-out process will have to be continued further. 
There is no inducement to buy other than the Preference issues 
of such companies as were able to pay an ordinary dividend in 
1899. 

The rally in copper shares during the earlier part of the week 
was somewhat marked, although it was not sustained. The 
Position is, however, growing more unsound every day. The really 
Curious feature is the way in which circumstances have favoured 
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the American ring. Buying for the British Government has been 
a necessity, and at the lower level of prices there has been some 
repurchasing by “ bears.” But the position is very unsatisfactory. 
Consumers are only buying from hand to mouth, the world’s 
output is increasing, and it can only bea matter of time before 
there is a further break. It is not a pleasant position for holders 
of some of the rubbish among the copper shares, such as Utahs, 
Bostons, Caledonians, and some of the Chilian ventures. 

For the next year or two it seems likely that shares in our 
armament companies may do well. Just at present the account is 
a little overbought, but it is certain that there will be heavy outlay 
by the British Government both during the war and after. Vickers- 
Maxims have risen considerably, but there may still be a further 
advance. Armstrongs seem promising, and among shares that 
have been out of favour Hotchkiss Preference have speculative 
attractions, and even the Ordinary may be bought as an industrial 
risk, despite the recent Debenture issue. 


Mining Jottings 


After the slump and the recent anxiety in the Mining Market, 
it might perhaps be doubted whether matters had not progressed 
a little too fast in the Kaffir section. Not that prices are not well 
below the level that must rule directly the war takes a favourable 
turn. It cannot be doubted either that many quotations are well 
below intrinsic values. For our own part, whether we look at the 
investment shares and make the necessary allowances for damages 
and delayed dividends, and more particularly if we look at some 
of the partially developed properties among the deep levels, there 
seems inducement to buy, and to purchase more on any reaction. 
Moreover, sooner or later the Continental centres must become 
purchasers again, and when that is the case the rally will be very 
pronounced. But at present the markets are in an uncertain mood, 
waiting for good news, but very susceptible to the influence of bad 
news. It is essentially a market for investors who have a cool 
head and a purse. 

The troubles in the Westralian section, barring political in- 
fluences, may be considered at an end. It has been a most 
anxious time, for not only has the market had to face the ordinary 
fears resulting from the monetary stringency of the political 
troubles, but it has suffered from the natural mistrust of the 
financial methods employed in the markets. Until the Westra- 
lian “magnates” realise that honest methcds are best, as to be 
just was the lesson taught to the Kaffir financiers some years ago, 
and which lessons have been acted upon to some extent, there is not 
much hope of real confidence. Of course, the Westralian Market 
is much narrower, and it has a more meagre supply of capital 
than the Kaffir section. But there is that continual mistrust of 
the manipulation which keeps the investor shy. The scandal 
must be remedied. Apart from that, the indications of improve- 
ment, which we anticipated last week, have been realised. The 
trouble seems over. Shares have be n pretty well absorbed, 
weak spots are not discussed, and th re is a great change of 
opinion on the part of those who had worked strenuously for the 
fall. On any favourable conditions we may expect a very sharp 
rally. In the circumstances the following shares may, perhaps, be 
mentioned as likely to appreciate in value: Great Boulders, 
Boulder Perseverances, Associated, Lake Views, Ivanhoes, and 
Hannan’s Oroyas. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to he City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


NEMO.—Quite satisfactory, especially as the price is very near the 
lowes * touched during the past twelve months. We do not think you 
could do better among the leading securities. 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR _ TIME.- Important 
article and advice contained in this week's Stuck Market Report just issued, post free, 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Ltd., 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. Telegrams, ‘‘ Plenarily,” London. Advances on Mining Shares at 
6 per cent. 
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WYNDHAM'’S THEATRE, corner of Cranbourne Street, 

Charing Cross Road. W.C.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
Messrs. William Farren, Alfred Bishop, Arthur Bourchier, S. Hewson, A. E. George, 
S. Pringle, C. Terric; Miss Emily Miller, Miss E. Vining, and Miss Mary Moore, 
At 8.30, DR. JOHNSON. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


LYCEUM. THE SNOW MAN. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8. 
A FAIRY PLAY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open daily, 10 till 10. 
Savoy. 








EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and ArtTuHur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY, SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
30x Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.— Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS.—Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, the Children’s Pantomime, 
JACK AND THE +tEANoTALK. By Arruur Sturcess and ARTHUR 


Coitins. Music by J. M. Grover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. Box Office 
now open. 


ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘The Book by Epowarp 
Mcrton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by SipNEY 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10, 














THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE SNOW MAN AND THE BEANSTALK 


OnxcE again is the painful truth borne in upon us 
that the entertainment of everybody’s boyhood is as 
dead at least as Jacob Marley. Without trying back 
through the mists in which its ‘‘ birth” like Mr. Yellow- 
plush’s is ‘‘wrop up,” without even going back to the 
pantomime of our fathers’ childhood, what devastating 
changes have the fugacious years not wrought upon this 
glory of our birth and state! The harlequinade was 
the business of the evening, not merely for the children, 
but for the management. The burlesque or pantomime, 
or what you will, was merely ‘‘ the opening,” and led up 
to the harlequinade. There its figures, sinister and 
kindly, were seen to continue beyond. The giant was 
turned into the clown or pantaloon ; the hero leapt upon 
the stage rewarded with spangles, a mask, a fairy wand ; 
the heroine—was she not ‘‘afterwards Columbine” ? 
For this moment the entire audience, adult and infantine, 
had waited, for this the company had rehearsed. Grimaldi 
or his successor sang ‘‘ Tippitywitchet,” and the serious 
business of the pantomime went forward. There was a 
farce before ‘‘the opening” supposed to reconcile one’s 
elders to being there, but on this all self-respecting 
children frowned. Even ‘‘the opening” was no more 
than an explanation of the harlequinade. 

All this was still pretty much the system when those of 
us were eight who now are thirty. The thin end of the 
wedge came in when the Miss Alethea Delamere, or the 
Princess of ‘‘ the Opening,” was ‘‘ afterwards Columbine ” 
no more. ‘‘The Opening” began to count for more, 
the harlequinade for less, until we reached the enter- 
tainment of pre-Augustan years. With the fables of 
‘* Aladdin,” ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk” and the others, told 
more or less exactly, with song and dance and much low 
comedy. There were ballets and processions and typical 
songs there too, but the pantomime tradition was still 
paramount. This kind was much a favourite with youth 
and eld, and still was recognised as Christmas fun. Then 
came the epoch of Sir Augustus Harris and we trembled 
and turned and were changed. Year after year he bade 
us to Drury Lane and showed the astonished Londoner 
a pantomime whence pantomime, as we long since had 
loved it, had totally fled. The Drury Lane productions 
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were merely spectacles with a little low comedy thrown in, 
Gorgeous they were and rich beyond the dreams of Mr. 
Harris’ predecessors, miracles of stage management and 
regimenting, stiffened with gold and silver beyond the 
most Asiatic hymn-writer’s conception of the New Jeru- 
salem. But though the most popular comic artists of the 
music-hall shouted themselves hoarse in their most obvious 
key, though the picked ladies of the music-hall shrilleg 
their most witching numbers to the roof, spectacular, 
spectacular only this pantomime remained. The story 
was lost, for even the very simplest fairy story may 
not be told when you interrupt it twice a minute to. 
introduce enormous ballets and unparalleled incursions 
of unnumbered supers. The effect might be the most 
narcotic in the world; but what did that matter, the 
cynical remarked, when the Principal Boy was getting 
a guinea a smirk and the giant’s armour cost a prince’s 
ransom? So Mr.—presently Sir Augustus—Harris ruled 
it, and bettered each year upon his achievement of the 
year before, and so rules it his wise successor, Mr, 
Collins. ‘‘To Amurath an Amurath succeeds.” It fol- 
lows that there is little or nothing new to say of any 
fresh production. The daily papers are believed to have 
their catalogues raisonnés in type before the production, 
‘*Once more,” so they usually begin, ‘‘ Sir Augustus 
Harris or Mr. Collins has achieved the impossible. In- 
credible as it may seem, the pantomime of this year is 
even more magnificent than was last year’s.” And 
this year one cultivated journal was cynical enough to 
praise the charming work of the ‘‘ Principal Boy,” Miss 
Nellie Stewart, when those of us who were in the house 
on Boxing Day know that Miss Stewart’s part was taken 
at the eleventh hour by another. So it goes on, and 
only when the conductor turns to the audience at the close 
of the overture, and we rise to sing ‘‘God save the 
Queen,” do we touch hands with the Boxing Day our 
parents knew. 

Briefly, the pantomime at Drury Lane this year is 
really rather more splendid than its forerunners. The 
Fairy Queen, the Principal Boy, and the leading ladies of 
the ballet are sumptuous young persons whose attrac- 
tions are as household words ; and the undenoted multi- 
tude is more interesting than Solomon’s. Mr. Dan Leno 
and Mr. Herbert Campbell, the customary drolls, were 
duller, as we thought, than usual. But the thirteen 
scenes were almost stifling in their beauty, the ingenuity 
and invention of the whole business were unexampled. 
And any poor child of Nature, as Mr. Arnold once called 
himself, who may find himself among the audience wilt 
ask, as he reels from the place distracted, whether as a 
nation we are not wasting our Mr. Collins who fail to 
employ his extraordinary powers on some high State 
service, instead of on this monument of dulness. 

It is other guesswork at the Lyceum where Mr. Stur- 
gess—odd to think he is part author of the ‘‘ book” at 
Drury Lane !—has taken a delightful central notion and 
made of it a charming fairy story. A Snow Man built of 
children comes to life—that is Mr. Sturgess’ idea, 
developed with much fine dramatic feeling. You know 
where to go for ‘‘a fine figure of a woman,” as Joe 
Gargery called Mrs. Joe, for principal boys and girls and 
the human form divine encased in tights. But at the 
Lyceum as exquisite a story as any in your nursery library 
has come to life. True, it is told with too much detail. 
The Snow Man was the Slow Man at moments of the first 
act on the opening evening. But a very little compressio® 
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here, an easy modifying process there, should leave the 
thing impeccable. The fairy element is tactfully handled ; 
delightful to children, it is not of a nature to affright their 
nts and guardians. But it is the child element which 
makes ‘‘ The Snow Man” significant to us older playgoers. 
We have seen nothing on any stage which was much 
prettier nor more pathetic than the trio of children who 
wander through the piece. Master George Hersee is a 
capital little hero, a John Bull at seven years old for humor- 
ous independence. His companions, Miss Rosalie Jacobi 
and Miss Phyllis Beadon, the one so thoughtful and pathetic, 
the one so daintily filled with the joy of living, divide with 
him the honours of the evening. They hit you squarely, 
these children—but in the chest and not in the manner of 
Paul Dombey and his kind, below the belt. The ‘‘ grown- 
ups ” of necessity interest less, but they are all attractive. 
Miss Marie Elba’s was a Fairy Queen made, patently, in 
Germany, but they make voices in Germany as well as 
broken English. Mr. James Welch’s Snow Man was 
rendered with this actor’s accustomed sympathy, and 
only leaves us discontented that he has not more to do. 
The mounting is exquisite. We have had nothing better 
than Nuremberg in snow-time. The music (by Mr. 
Walter Slaughter and M. Antoine Barré) is at all times 
adequate. In short, a novel, a curious and delightful 
fairy story, though neither at the Lane nor the Lyceum 
need we look for the pantomime of old. Y. B. 


MUSIC AND FEET 


As I turned and tossed in the first three hours of the last 
year of the nineteenth century I could hear the steady 
thump of booted feet in the adjoining house, and I knew 
that my neighbour was taking official cognisance of the 
change of date. Thus was expressed an elation either 
complimentary to the reputed festivity of the season, or 
defiant of the few more years which, we are informed, will 
roll ere we are put to sleep within the tomb. 

Thump, thump, thump! It was obvious that my 
neighbours did not contemplate my sleeping under less 
stringent conditions. The question was forced on me: 
Does, in the year 1900, the music in the average English- 
man naturally express itselfin thumps? The Korrobore 
of the aboriginal Australian is at least a rhythmical dance, 
for there are men to beat time with the ‘‘ music-sticks.” 
His genial din is unchambered. He has the bonnie earth 
under him ; he holds the stage but for a space, gliding in 
and out of the firelight flanked by darkness, and the 
climax at which all the dancers appear together is 
dramatic and conclusive. How inferior seemed my 
neighbour’s festal demonstration, unworthy to be called a 
Korrobore ! A savage with a programme and an appro- 
Priate mise-en-scene is, in his way, an artist; the English- 
man, who, shouting ‘‘ Keep it up” for sole watchword, 
disports himself without science or purpose in noisy 
Terpsichorean antics, is (may the saints forgive me !) a fool. 
The lifeless thud of imprisoned feet on dully reverberating 
boards, the disproportion between the elephantine noise 
and the tiny suburban house which served as its theatre, 
Were, in the case I have cited, melancholy evidences of a 
Morbid and hyper-civilised taste. 

Yet liveliness of the feet is an initial sign of 
musicality. The march of soldiers in time has relations 
with musical art. Violent pedal activity, that has for its 
inspiration neither the desire to progress nor to injure, is 
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as surely the result of musical feeling as singing or 
fiddling. 

But how to utilise it? Surely by learning to dance. 
There is nothing which would teach so quickly the dismal 
impropriety of displaying acute ecstasy of the feet in 
thinly walled toy parlours full of furniture. It seems to 
me but the other day that for twenty centimes I found 
myself in a public dancing-hall in France. I hate to call it 
by so formal a name. It was just a simple, bare place, 
with a gallery round it and a courtyard outside, where 
anyone, dancer or non-dancer, with the soil of the street 
and the print of his work still upon him, might enter any 
Monday and feel the blood in him like “lighted dew.” 
There, to the strains of some lowly relative of the organ 
and bosom friend of the hurdy-gurdy, under the brave old 
tricolour flag of France, I saw the old and the young 
dancing. Here a man was rough and cavalier in the 
quadrille and I was sorry, but the spirit of the dance was 
in him to make amends. There, twinkling in the waltz so 
fast that they became one form, two girls struck a note of 
ecstasy higher than sex; for real dancing is of the uni- 
verse, it is of rivers and trees, of unmechanical things that 
run and glimmer, and are seen with never a furtive look 
or a thought in ambush. And in that dancing-hall, where 
I saw husbands discover again the youth and desirableness 
of their wives, I saw also a crippled child resting on a 
bench by the wall with the elixir of the dance palely 
shining in her little face. 

Itis in the dance, then, that uncouthly disposed but 
ardent feet should be trained. Heaven knows what a 
wealth of melody there is to enchant them into beautiful 
motions. From Beethoven to Waldteufel what composer 
has disdained to write for the foot? And how should 
they disdain, for the poetry of the body is eternal. Alb 
can feel it who have so much as the brightness of one 
finger-nail to attest their relation with the All-Beautiful. 

It is certainly, be it added, within the province of 
religion to appeal to the Foot, and I venture to thnk that 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, Mr. John Burnham, and the groups 
of clever melodists whom they marshal and represent, 
have done so. Let ‘‘ The Sweet By and By” be cited as 
an illustration. The echoing fifths and octaves of the bass 
and tenor parts irresistibly invite the foot to emphasise 
them. 

To feel music in the foot is a beginning, perhaps, to 
feeling it in one’s whole body, ay and in the soul. Those 
who have once tasted harmony will be ashamed of 
cacophony. To such the greeting of the New Year with 
meaningless clatter will seem as ridiculous as baying the 
moon. W. H. C. 


THE FIRST ACADEMICIAN 


In Van Dyck the Academy has found a master after its 
own heart. Last winter Rembrandt occupied the galleries 
of Burlington House, and some of us fell to wondering 
how he got in. For he had flouted tradition and all the 
schools, poor man! he had dared to be a law unto him- 
self ; he had dared to make of his art so holy a thing that 
it is human as sacred writings and shames sacred music. 
But by some occult chain of argument, hidden from us. 
lesser mortals, the Academy had found a place for him; 
and, following, yet not penetrating, we may argue that 
some three hundred years hence, in the winter of 2200 A.D., 
unless the millennium intervene, the Academy will hunt. 
high and low for the works of a certain Whistler, and the. 
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Sir Edward Poynter of the day will praise them with 
reservations, to the greater glory of the Academy and 
the secret confusion of its more promising students. 

But meanwhile here is Van Dyck, the ze plus ultra, the 
glass and mould of Academic accomplishment. Walk 
through the galleries of Burlington House now and you 
shall have delightful starts of recognition. Titian and 
Lely, and Guido, and Reynolds, and Rubens, and Millais, 
such lesser lights as Dobson, Kneller, and Carolus- 
Duran, or such unutterable pinchbeck as Winterhalter, 
spring towards you out of a grouping, a pose, the set of 
a gown, or a background. Last year you felt less like one 
wandering through all the galleries that you have known; 
Rembrandt was not in the chain that links Cimabue with 
Mr. Cimabue Brown. Tradition had barely touched him. 
And so your culture and your perambulations, your library 
and those soulful days in Italy or wherever your purse let 
you wander, were of little use. But to-day Van Dyck 
alters all this. He is on the chain—a most brilliant link— 
justifying the Academic ideal in so far as it can be justified. 

I walk round Burlington House and look for Cromwell. 
The others are all here headed by their king. ‘‘ Headed” 
is apt—so many of these Cavaliers lost theirs in the 
English ‘‘ Terror” that followed on the English ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion.” I look for Cromwell. He is nowhere to be found, 
and the omission is significant—of the period, of Van 
Dyck’s art and its limitations. There is no place for 
Cromwell in it—and here I am not thinking of the 
romantic figure that recent Nonconformity has sought to 
deflect from England, but of the Huntingdon squire who 
belongs to his native land and not specially to any private 
community with ideas on the subject. Cromwell is absent, 
and the Cromwellian genius. Van Dyck reaches not so 
far. But there are compensations. To wit, history the 
most authentic as to the exact nature of the Civil War, 
and the living image of King and Court; wrought, 
indeed, so truly that one goes over one’s half-dozen titled 
acquaintances of family and their friends with a new 
interest. Here are the Cavaliers: Charles Cavendish, 
who died a colonel at the mature age of twenty-three, 
poor lad! killed in action at Edgehill; Lords John and 
Bernard Stuart, high-nosed and arrogant, likewise pre- 
maturely advanced to responsible posts in the King’s 
army and killed before their beards had grown. The 
Ironsides outwitted these boys and cut them down, an 
easy enough task for hard men with brains. The rooms 
are gay with these gallant young patrons of our artist. 
A few years passed before they left his studio for the field, 
but Van Dyck has left us so clear a picture of the Royalist 
leaders that all history-books are heaceforth superfluous. 
The Parliamentarians we can divine by contrast. 

A second visit to Burlington House leads us into 
paths more esthetic, especially when fortified by a visit to 
the upper floors of the National Portrait Gallery. Now 
we see how vast a debt the British School owes to Van 
Dyck, who brought a training acquired in Italy and under 
Rubens to these shores and set us fairly going. We were 
long enough in producing his equal, but in Gainsborough 
and Reynolds we at last did outgrow our imported 
masters, improved even upon their teachings and example. 
As we were bound to; for, Lionardo notwithstanding, the 
complete masters do not go into exile for higher wages. 
Loth enough one is to speak of one’s betters as incomplete, 
especially when so rare an ascendency is evidenced as in 
the pure Van Dycks of the collection. Passing over the 
subject pictures, where often but a single figure seems to 
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be from the master’s own brush, as the St. Stephen in the 
‘‘Martyrdom,” or the Infant in the ‘ Marriage of St, 
Catherine,” and dwelling but on the beauty and grace, 
Italian in its richness and spontaneity, that Van Dyck so 
often impresses on the children of these pieces, we will 
consider more especially the portraits of the collection, 
Here again children, as in the paintings lent by Her Majesty, 
are treated with a delicacy and soundness that is entirely 
devoid of mordidessa, and yet exquisitely truthful. The 
picture of Lord Strafford’s three children is even more im. 
pressive, so versatile is the characterisation, so masterly 
the draughtsmanship that runs from the round features of 
the tall hobbledehoy to the sensitive face of the timid little 
girl in the centre. But drawing is one-half of Van Dyck’s 
genius. Not even Holbein can be more exact. In that 
fine group of Killigrew and Carew the faces are rendered 
with an almost diabolic exactitude and subtlety, and 
withal you have here a model of style, a composition that 
must everlastingly remain the very pattern and exemplar 
of its class, so fluent is its ease, so high-bred its manner, 
Another portrait that calls for more attention than the 
rest is the Sir John Borlace, lent by Mr. Ralph Bankes, 
It is about the simplest of the larger canvases that are 
shown ; entirely simple with its plain background, sober 
costume, and concentration of interest in the face. The 
hands are feebly drawn, as was often Van Dyck’s custom, 
but the head has modelling second to none, and the sitter 
is memorably presented. This is one of the strongest 
portraits in the exhibition, and in many ways of greater 
excellence than the Tsar’s Lord Wharton, which, despite 
its realism and the beauty of its style, seems to us far 
easier of performance than this sober rival. 

Van Dyck’s women are more notable for their costume 
than for their vivacity. We are referring mainly to the 
ladies who sat to him during the nine years that he served 
King Charles. He has not the candour of Velasquez nor 
the curiosity that found vent in an ever-changing method, 
and we must confess to a greater liking for the Dutch 
women and Genoese ladies of his earlier period than for 
those later canvases which record Queen Henrietta Maria 
and her peers. The Genoese portraits are a trifle hard in 
execution, have none of the limpidity that came with in- 
creased practice ; but in the Princess Balbi the artist has 
discovered a woman, and nothing more piquant and 
fascinating is here than this heavily gowned young person, 
whose witchery remains undimmed by the vicissitudes of 
near three hundred years. The Henrietta of Lorraine we 
also imagine to be an excellent portrait. A suggestion of 
the silly sentimentality of the woman of forty gives it a 
comic aspect that perhaps is noways intentional, yet 
decidedly heightens the impression produced by its 
masterly satins, distinguished colour, and accomplished 
draughtsmanship. The Dutch portraits, probably executed 
during the artist’s stay in Antwerp, are among his best. 
Particularly powerful and straightforward is the group 
depicting the painter Snyder with wife and child. Here 
Van Dyck is among his own people, untrammelled by the 
formalities of Court and fashion. The group is a homely 
one, but nothing more entirely valuable and successful and 
deep in feeling is at Burlington House than this simple 
grouping of plain Dutch vrou with her baby and the 
honest fellow who is her husband. Lastly we may men- 
tion Van Dyck’s two portraits of himself. He was not 
above flattering this client, and the two heads are clever 
pieces, eloquent of the artist’s material and social re 

A. K. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


A MAN AND HIS CLOTHES 


Somewhere on the way to Katbay: 
December 5, 1899. 

DEAR ——, . - - I travelled from Hotel de Noailles to the quay at 
Marseilles in the hotel omnibus. Opposite me was sucha rum little 
chap. Grey felt hat, with broad black riband; rough, russet-coloured 
coat and trousers, well made and cut tight, velvet collar to match ; 
olive-green fancy waistcoat ; up and down collar, white tie. Feet 
quite the smallest I have ever seen; high heels ; the foot must 
have been pinched up like a Chinese woman’s foot. His face, too, 
was quite out of the usual. Dark eyes, black moustache, pro- 
nounced Roman nose, skin beginning to sag round the jaws and 
pull down a runnel on each side of his nose. Age, say, forty-eight 
or fifty. Two queries: Does he rouge? and does he wear stays? 
Initials on his trunks : P. L. V.* His companion, evidently a valet, 
very over-dressed. By the bye, No. 1 little man had violet button 
in his coat, showing he was Membre de |’Académie. 

On reaching our ship I found. he was a passenger. Further 
history: Rarely speaks to anyone, but notices everything, and 
rather likes to be noticed noticing ; stands in affected attitudes, a 
poseur and si fardé. When the hot weather came he turned out 
in following rig: Hat as before; grey tweed coat; big double- 
-breasted creamy waistcoat, with brass buttons converging from 
two rows to a point. The open waistcoat (opening as big or 
bigger than that of a dress waistcoat) shows heliotrope shirt, float- 
ing in front of which is a delicate silk tie, edges free; white 
trousers. Take the dignity and bearing of an American Red 
Indian and put it on a small over-dressed body, and you have my 
gentleman. He talks in a low voice, is very polite ; not very 
much to say for himself. I leave you to guess who he is. He 
tells me he is going to Colombo, then to Pondicherry, then to 
Persia, v/@ Beluchistan, on Government (French, of course) 
service. 

We reach Colombo to-morrow. 

Yours very truly, eee. 


["Here, beyond a doubt, we have the High Priest of Gallic 
romanticism on his way to discover a successor to Aziyadé and 
Madame Chrysanthéme.—ED.] 


A SUNDAY WALK IN NIGERLAND 


Abutsbi, Wiger Territories 


My DEAR ——, . . . Yesterday (Sunday) I went for a long walk to 
a place called Orbar, about twelve miles in the bush, I left at 
5.30 A M., and so was late to begin with, and when I got about two 
miles from home the boots I had on (a pair of field boots I bought 
from S——) which are miles too big, had rubbed all the skin off 
the back of my heels, and so I had to send Ozor, my boy, back to 
Abutshi to get the pair of shooting boots I brought with me. He 
arrived back in an hour, and it was seven o'clock before I got 
under weigh again. We reached Abutshi (or Obusi, as it is pro- 
nounced by the natives) at 9.30. This is about six miles from the 
depét, and is situated on the top of a high hill which is covered 
with cocoa-nut palms and cotton-wood trees, and from here a 
good view may be had of the country for about twenty miles: right in 
front and almost due west lies Abutshi Depét, six miles away, and 
you can see the river Niger running south-west ; on the other 
side of the river, about twenty miles inland, are the hills, behind 
Which lies Benin, and to the north are the Illusbi hills, between 
which the river runs from Lokoja. 

_ After leaving Abutshi town (the natives of which are about the 
dirtiest and most repulsive people I have ever seen), I descended 
the hill on the other side for about a mile till we came to water. 
Here the guide, an Orbar man, informed me that I must take all 
my clothes off if I wished to remain dry, as we should have to 
wade for about a quarter of a mile through swamp before we came 
to the stream proper (which goes by the name of “ E’deh Milli,” 
which means the “ working water,” named thus I suppose because 
it runs very swiftly). I accordingly took my things off and started 
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to wade, and a pretty spectacle I must have presented to anybody 
who saw me clothed only in a helmet and a short singlet and 
carrying a gun. We stumbled on thus for about half an hour, 
hitting my feet against submerged roots, climbing over the trunks 
of trees, now up to my waist in water, then up te my neck, and 
again up to my ankles only, whilst all the time countless myriads 
of mosquitos and other flies buzzed and bit and stung. I was 
pretty glad, you may be sure, when I at last came to what they 
called the bridge over the river, which is here very wide, deep, and 
rapid. The bridge consisted of single sticks made of the trunks 
of palm trees about six inches wide, the end of one stick being tied 
on to the end of the next one till it reached the bank side. Across 
this I had to creep like a tight-rope dancer, and was pretty relieved 
when I reached the other side in safety. The road then became 
very steep until it reached the top of the hill, about two miles from 
the stream ; it then descended again into another valley, and then, 
once more rising, reached Orbar. 

The town was much the same as other native towns I have 
seen, being on the top of a hill, with a lot of palm-trees growing 
all over the place, thus giving a very pleasant shade. Houses are 
built of red mud and thatched with straw, being mostly well made, 
and having a wall running round the compound enclosure. Here 
and there about the town stand ju-ju or fetish houses, in which 
the natives put offerings of meat, gin-bottles (empty), and other 
things. Inside is generally a lump of wood rudely carved to repre- 
sent a man or god, and the walls of the house are modelled and 
painted in various fantastic patterns. The doors are of wood, 
carved into scroll-work, roughly but very cleverly done. I shall 
try to secure a good specimen, as they look very well. After we 
had walked through the town for a little while, old Edzé-okemivé 
(the guide) took me to his house, and presently palm wine and 
kola nuts were produced. I stayed for about an hour in his 
house, and then started back for Abutshi. Just as I arrived at 
Abutshi town the rain began to fall in torrents, and very shortly 
I was wet through ; so I turned aside and went to Mr. ’s house. 
Mr. is a missionary belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society, and he and his wife are the only white people in Abutshi 
town. When I arrived I went into his bedroom with him, and 
got into some dry clothes I had brought with me (I never go any- 
where without a complete change—even boots—because, even if 
it does not rain, you perspire, and there is nothing so comfortable 
as a complete change of clothes in the middle of a long walk). I 
stayed at their house for the afternoon, and had dinner with them, 
and walked back to the station comfortably tired. I am sending 
herewith a rough sketch map of my route, so you will see what 
sort of a walk I had. 

Have you any more books to send out to me? I have read all 
the ones I have, and am dying for something new to read. 

I am sending —— a pair of Hausa slippers made by the 
Hausas at Ibi, about three hundred miles up the Kenue. They 
are very clever that way. I really must stop now. Please give 
everybody my very best love, mother especially. Always your 
loving brother, C..  w 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


A NEw problem agitates everybody. Are we at the beginning of 
a new century or at the close of an old one? it is a fearsome and 
wonderful problem, over which people wax disputatious and wrath- 
ful. Yesterday Aunt Horatia argued on the subject for twenty 
minutes without a pause, and solemnly assured us at the end that 
we were in reality at the close of the eighteenth century. This 
marvellous feat of historical computation is beyond my intelligence ; 
but she adheres steadfastly to it. Beside her the scientists who 
juggle with stray millions of years when calculating the age of the 
world are nothing. For only a fellow-scientist can contradict 
them. But even I can contradict Aunt Horatia. 

Which century are we inf Everybody is divided into two 
camps. Max, fresh from Cambridge, wants to prove it by binomial 
theorem—I quite forget which side he wants to prove. But that 
is a detail. Carlton says we are in the old century, because we 
don’t say we have spent a hundred pounds when we have spent 
ninety-nine. I always seem to have spent four hundred and 
ninety-nine when I imagine I have spent a hundred. But that is 
a financial digression, and it is useless straying into finance when 
one has no balance at the bank. 

Of course we are not without guidance on the momentous 
question. But it is so conflicting. The German Emperor has 
decreed that the new century has begun. But, although he may 
have Divine sanction for his autocratic pronouncements in his 
own land, we in this country have had no sign given us of his 
infallibility, except, of course, his own belief in it. So, though we 
have forgiven his past, we cannot blindly follow his lead over the 
fence into the new century, especially when the Chinese Ambas- 
sador so lucidly explains why it cannot possibly begin till 1901. 
In China, he tells us, they have two ways of calculating years, the 
Imperial way and the historical way ; the former is used out of 
respect for the Emperor, the latter presumably out of respect due 
to common sense. The question of the centuries is worse than 
“Ts Life Worth Living?” or “Is Marriage a Failure?” and the 
similarity of all these topics is that nobody ever convinces anyone 
else. Argument and debate are pure waste of time. That is why 
the House of Commons 1s a place of no importance. England is 
ruled by social opinion and by the Press. Politicians take their 
views from both, and begin to discuss a problem when everybody 
else is tired of it. About 1902 they will begin to debate upon 
which year the century began, and rea!ly to such a stage of angry 
discussion has this important question reached that it would not 
surprise me if the next General Election were to turn upon it. 

There is another problem to face connected with this knotty 
point. We all pride ourselves upon being jin de siécle, and even 
children are d/asé, and won’t go to Christmas parties unless they 
get champagne. But now it will be antiquated to be oid. The 
century is young, and we will have to be young too. Grandmamma 
has new strings in her bonnet, and Lord Rosebery has again 
rushed into print, each in their own way setting us an example of 
juvenility. I always think it must be so dull to be an example, 
you have'so much to live up to. The people who are held up as 
warnings have such a much better time of it, and on the rare 
occasions when they do anything praiseworthy always make a 
stir, and are rewarded by a feeling of supreme self-satisfaction 
which the chronically virtuous can never experience. In every 
family there is always one member whose constant self-sacrifices 
are taken as a matter of course. Strangers are assured (by the 
other members of the family) that she enjoys staying at home, 
and that she simply loves having a dull time, and her sisters take 
all the invitations as theirs by right. That is nearly always the 
fate of the “ examples” in this world. 

The grown-up people of the last or the present century (which- 
ever you like to call it) are certainly much younger than their 
children. We are amused at mechanical toys which only bore the 
children for whom they are made, and at country-house parties 
when people are not gambling they invariably play the most 
infantile games which a boy of seven would label as “rot.” A 
small boy told me the other day that he never went in for pillow 
fights as “ ragging was such bad form,” but it is the favourite form 
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of amusement at certain country-house parties of which that boy’s 
mother is the greatest adornment. 

But if we can no longer be fin de siécle might we not be natural 
in the new century? Think what it would mean, the Sweeping 
away of the cultured artificiality of society. The last century has 
been a remarkable one in every way, and in no way more than in 
the spread of education. Yet in how many cases has education 
only tended to the growth of self-introspection? Self-conscious. 
ness is the keynote of the existence of all the men and women of 
to-day. The telegram which six well-meaning friends dispatched 
a couple of days ago to South Africa toa certain war correspondent, 
who shall be nameless, contained advice which in its curt brusque. 
ness might well be adopted by us all as a motto for 1900, “Don't 
make an ass of yourself.” 


IN PASSING 


THE Duke and Duchess of Connaught are certain of a hearty 
welcome in Ireland, though the appointment comes somewhat late 
in the day. For years it was urged that a Royal residence was all 
that was required to restore loyalty in the neglected hearts of the 
Irish. The request was steadily ignored, and one more “in. 
justice” added to the list of Ireland’s wrongs. That wrong has 
now been repaired, and while it will be difficult for anyone to 
replace Lord “Bobs” in the affections of his adoring fellow. 
countrymen, no one will have a better chance than the always 
popular Duke, while the simplicity of the Celtic character is sure 
to charm the Duchess. She is, as we know, averse to show or 
display of any kind, and is particularly indifferent to dress, Her 
wardrobe (a lady correspondent assures us) is of a most limited 
description, and a black satin evening gown does duty on all 
occasions when away from home. The smartness of the English 
ladies at Cairo last year was not at all to her liking, while both in 
Rome and in Florence she delighted in the absence of all state, 
and did not even indulge in a footman for her carriage. 


Apropos the appointment of the Duke of Connaught as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, Lady Cadogan will of 
course take precedence over the Queen’s daughter-in-law. The 
excessive shyness from which the Duchess suffers is not likely to 
lead her to resent any piece of etiquette which relieves her of un- 
welcome social prominence, and there is no danger of any friction 
such as older members of the Court circle recall at the time when 
the Duchess of Edinburgh had to give place to the Princess of 
Wales. By the way, Sir Algernon West in his lively reminiscences 
describes the Duchess of Connaught at her wedding as “‘a pretty 
bride with a childish little pout as if she were going to cry.” 


RONDEL 


Since you lie dead, snow lies upon the wold, 

The chill face of the moon stares white and old, 

As though she were a-weary of the years 

Wherein the earth is watered by our tears ; 

No wind is here to whisper round your head, 
Since you lie dead. 


But in the stark and frozen waste alone 
I sit, and know my summer days are done ; 
I see on all the budding green to come 
The wintry shadow of this one day’s doom, 
And over all the world the snow is spread, 
Since you lie dead. 
LILY THICKNESSE. 


Sir Howard Vincent's failure to pass the medical examination 
for duty at the front will not please him. He has been a keen 
soldier at least thirty years, beginning as an ensign in the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, and subsequently holding commissions in the 
Royal Berks Militia, the Central London Rangers, and the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers, of which latter corps he was appointed 
Colonel Commandant in 1884. In the House of Commons, where 
he has sat for one of the Sheffield constituencies since 1885, Sir 
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Howard is chiefly noted for his somewhat strident manner, his 
assiduous advocacy of Protection, and his Jenchant for the heck- 
ling of Ministers, a department of Parliamentary art in which he 
almost rivals Sir Charles Dilke himself. He also enjoys quite a 
reputation for his singular method of saying “ Hear, hear !” which 
ejaculation he habitually converts into “Yaw, yaw!” He that 
hath yaws to yaw let him yaw, so to speak. 


The Union liner Moor, which left Southampton on Saturday, 
took with her quite a cargo of distinguished people, including, 
among others, Lord Stanley, who goes to join the staff of Lord 
Roberts; Mr. Adalbert Hay, the new United States Consul for 
Pretoria; and Commissioner Railton, of the Salvation Army. 
Both Lord Stanley and Mr. Hay fobbed off the approaches of the 
interviewer in their best discretional style, though both seemed in 
excellent spirits and willing to talk about anything under the sun, 
excep'ing the war and their respective missions. Commissioner 
Railton, however, was more communicative. He said that, while 
on religious grounds his sympathies were very much with the 
Boers, he believed that the Salvation Army were “praying and 
believing on the British side”—a statement which may be com- 
mended to the kind attention of Mr. Silas Hocking and Mr. 
Stead. 


Lord Plunket, who succeeds Sir William Kaye as private 
secretary to Lord Cadogan, is the son of the famous Primate of 
Ireland. Tradition declares that a friend once found the Arch- 
bishop plunged in distress. ‘*My son Willie has told a lie! 
What shall I do with him?” Then, as an inspiration dawned on 
him, “ Willie shall be a diplomatist.” This occurred when the 
present Lord Plunket was only five. He did eventually enter the 
diplomatic service, and married Lord Dufferin’s youngest daughter, 
a singularly charming woman. Lord Plunket is popular and 
agreeable, generally thinks before he speaks, and is an astute 
man of business. It was his uncle, Lord Ardilaun, who recently 
purchased Muckross. 


It is not fitting that any of the lucky forty who assembled 
to do Mr. Chisholm honour at a farewell dinner last Saturday 
should invite the public to participate in the delights of an ex- 
tremely pleasant but essentially private gathering. One reads the 
names of the guests with a certain—perhaps superflucus—un- 
easiness as to whether they ought to have been published. But 
since published they have been, there can be no harm in saying 
that such a gathering of his fellow-editors and fellow-craftsmen, 
to say nothing of such distinguished guests as Professor York 
Powell and others, was a singular tribute to the deserved respect 
in which Mr. Chisholm is held. The presence of Sir Douglas 
Straight of the Pall Mall Gazette, of Mr. Spender of the West- 
minster, and Mr. Parke of the Séar, was a singular tribute to 
something else of which we English journalists are not a little 
proud, 


If Mr. Hugh Chisholm had to leave the S¢. James's Gazette, it 
was pretty certain that he would be succeeded by Mr. Theodore 
Andrea Cook. The S¢. James’s has a tradition of distinguished 
editors, and only less distinguished assistant editors ; the latter 
a-preparing in the particular atmosphere of the Dorset Street office 
to be ready when the need arises. Elijah, so to say, sits in the 
editor’s chair, but next door, busy with the duties of a second-in- 
command, is Elisha; that when the moment of translation comes, 
we may find no cause to grumble with the fit of the mantle upon the 
new shoulders. Thus when Mr. Frederick Greenwood departed 
Mr. Sidney Low was his admired and admirable successor ; Mr. 
Chisholm succeeded Mr. Sidney Low, and edited “with accept- 
ance” in the Scots phrase ; and now Mr. Cook goes upaplace. The 
new editor has had the advantage of a thorough training in the 
tradition of the office ; he has been a distinguished member of the 
Oxford eight, and the S¢. James's is much of a University paper. 
But, more notably still, he has an unusually wide experience of 
men and cities, both in Europe and in America, where he varied 
the duties of a “coach” with—infer alia—a series of articles on 
literary subjects in the Mew York World. His book on “ Rouen,” 
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toc, is one of the pleasantest of all portraits of places. In skort, 
with scholarship, character, knowledge of affairs, the journalist’s 
vocation, appalling energy, and many friends, the new editor is well 
equipped. 


It was announced on January 3 that “each £100 of tithe-rent- 
charge for the year 1900 will amount to £66 15s. 93@., being on 
the commutation about 1} per cent. less than last year.” This 
makes the twenty-third successive year in which tithe has shown 
a decrease, it having fallen steadily to the present amount from 
£112, reached in 1877. Is it any wonder that at present there is a 
dearth of curates, and that not even younger sons, if they can do 
anything else, will enter the Church ? 


A jape which has been well received in Paris during the 
festive season occurs in a review, as follows :—X. (/og.) “Allons 
donc!” (& London). Y. (a clownish person). “ Mais non, mon 
Dieu, & Paris!” The Parisian is easily amused—or is it be- 
mused ? 


ON THE RIVIERA 


A CORRESPONDENT on the Riviera writes :— 


We spent a miserable Christmas here in the rain. I passed 
most of the time within the Casino. The tables were as crowded as 
ever. The statistics state that the visitors number yearly 25,000 ; 
they were probably many more. Things were different forty years 
ago, when roulette was first established at Monaco. The 
croupiers then used to stroll about till the man on the look-out 
from the parapets announced that a traveller was on the dusty 
road, or that the little steamer from Nice appeared in the harbour. 
At that time plans were being made for a Casino on the spelunques, 
the rocky promontory which is now Monte Carlo, and the works 
were begun in 1861. Money was needed badly. M. Francois 
Blanc, the proprietor of the gambling rooms at Homburg, having 
divined the insecurity of his position in Germany, sought out the 
Government Secretary and said, “1 offer £68,000 for the con- 
cession and the buildings as they stand, but I must have an 
immediate reply, for I leave this afternoon.” The answer was in 
the affirmative, and from that date, 1863, began the reign of 
M. Blanc. 

In 1868 came the railway and an increasing number of 
visitors. Four years later M. Blanc died, and was succeeded by 
his widow, Mme. Blanc, who died in 1881. It was then that the 
shares of the Company, which amounted to 15,000,000 francs, were 
increased to 30,000,000, divided into 60,000 shares of £20 each. 
Fifty-two thousand of these were the heritage of Mme. Blanc’s 
descendants, but 8,000 went to private members of the Company. 
Gradually, however, the shares appeared on the market. M. Blanc’s 
concession was for fifty years, and expires in 1913. Butin January, 
1898, a new concession for a term of fifty years—1898 -1948—was 
granted to the present Company under the presidency of M. 
Camille Blanc. 

The price was £400,000 down and £600,000 in 1913. £290,000 
has to be given to the works for the new harbour, £80,000 towards 
a new theatre, while £1,000 annually is to be given to each of the 
six grand opera representations. To wind up this little history of 
Monte Carlo, I may say that the £20 shares are now quoted at 
3,875 francs, and have been as high as 4,770 francs, paying about 
£11 interest. Also the new 4 per cent. shares of 300 francs stand 
at 305. 

There is an interesting story told in connection with the lottery 
prizes offered by the Administration at the concert last week in 
aid of the two Red Cross Societies at the war. One of the winning 
numbers, of 2,500 francs, was originally sold with some.others to 
an Englishman at the theatre bureau. A minute or two later he 
returned, with the tickets crumpled in his hand, and complained 
that they did not admit him into the concert, so threw them down 
and walked away. A superstitious French doctor who had wit- 
nessed the incident, took a fancy to buy one of the rejected, 
crumpled tickets. It proved a lucky one, and he was £100 the 
richer. 
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OUR IRRITATING RIVALS, 
THE INSECTS 


UNREGENERATE humanity must, we fear, confess to a two- 
fold feeling of resentment against insects. Not only 
have they a positively inspired faculty of getting in our 
way—they fly into our eyes, they get inside our mosquito 
curtains, they want precisely what we want, and arrive 
first—but they are so outrageously successful and so 
obviously aware of it. Their air of calm, self-satisfied 
superiority is one of the most aggravating things in the 
world. To make matters worse, myopic philosophers, and 
all moralists, have taken them at their own valuation, 
and erected the provident ant and the improving bee 
into moral exemplars, for the perpetual contemplation 
of the infant mind. No wonder that we feel inclined to 
pulverise them at sight. 

And even when we attempt to lay aside all personal 
animosities and approach insects from the lofty stand- 
point of pure science, we discover another grievance. 
They are so abominably complicated. Such tiny creatures 
ought to have the modesty to be simple, but instead they 
are a perfect labyrinth of organs, a whirling maze of legs, 
jaws, and elaborate drill-pumps. We know that we our- 
selves are fearfully and wonderfully made, but we com- 
pare with, say a cockroach, as an old-fashioned eight-day 
clock does with a modern stop-watch. And they are so 
astonishingly and, to our eye, unnecessarily numerous. 
Nearly a million different species are already known and 
recorded, more than half the total number of animals 
upon the surface of the globe! They are like the ‘ plain 
people” who, according to Abraham Lincoln, ‘the 
Almighty must love—He has made so many of them.” 

But this multitudinousness, this complexity, is the 
very charm of entomology to the expert. Once let a man 
get fairly bitten with his subject and he revels in its 
intricacies. Now and again some large-souled adept 
would fain share his delight with common humanity, and 
behold such volumes as those Messrs. Sharp and 
Carpenter now give us.* And, in spite of the immensity 
of the field and corresponding difficulty of the task, both 
authors have succeeded in imparting some of their own 
interest and enthusiasm, if not of their knowledge, to even 
the man in the street. To barely mention the principal 
type-forms by name alone, with the baldest of descrip- 
tions, would occupy such a space, that even Mr. Sharp, 
with his 1,200 large octavo pages in this volume and its 
predecessor, has selected only a few well-chosen forms 
for full life-history and description, while minute ana- 
tomical details are mercifully omitted. But, although 
the barb-wire fence of classification has to be drawn 
across these pleasant fields with appalling frequency, 
and many of the terms with which his pages bristle 
must be politely ignored by the average reader, yet in 
every chapter he will find ‘‘ short stories” of surpassing 
interest, and tales of wonder worthy of Edgar Allan Poe. 

What could be more diabolically ingenious, for in- 
stance, than the wasp who fills the cell, in which she has 
just laid her egg, with plump caterpillars or spiders, not 
killed, but adroitly stung in the neighbourhood of the 
‘‘brain” so as to paralyse them? Thus when Master 
Larva is hatched he finds an abundant supply of fresh 


* The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. VI. ‘‘ Insects,” Part II. By 
David Sharp, M.A., F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 17s. 

‘« Insects, their Structure and Life.” By Geo. H. Carpenter, B.Sc. London : 
Dent. 45. 6d. 
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meat awaiting him, which has “kept” itself. A ree 
frigerator safe is not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with this device. Then what more curious “ profession” 
could well be imagined than that of certain members of a 
community of Mexican ants whose sole talent is a gullet 
capable of enormous distension? Into this are poured the 
drops of honey collected by its fellow-workers until the 
insect is swollen into a round bladder of honey the size of 
ared currant, with its head and legs fora stalk. It is 
then tenderly carried into a special chamber in the ant. 
hill, hung up by the legs, and left to doze away the 
time until honey becomes scarce, when it is taken down, 
pumped dry, and allowed to subside to its natural size, 
We trust that the feelings of MJ/yrmecocystus resemble 
those of an alderman after the fifteenth course, and that 
no nightmares follow. These honey-pot ants were re- 
garded as great delicacies by the Aztecs, and the early 
Spanish explorers described them in their narratives as 
‘* insect-gooseberries.” 

The Rip van Winkle of the insect world appears to be 
the cicada of North America, or, as it is popularly termed, 
the ‘‘seventeen-year locust.” These curious creatures 
actually have a larval, or ‘‘ caterpillar,” stage lasting 
seventeen years, which they spend underground, emerging 
at its close in swarms to make the woods fairly ring for 
one summer with their shrill song. A ‘‘crop” of these 
cicadas occurred over a wide area of the Mississippi Valley 
in 1860, the year before the breaking out of the Civil War; 
and when their swarms reappeared punctually in 1877 there 
was some little trepidation in the rural districts lest they 
should again prove to be harbingers of war. But as soon 
as the local wiseacres had examined them, and announced 
that a large ‘‘P” was to be deciphered upon their wings 
instead of the ‘‘ W” with which they were marked before, 
the uneasiness quickly subsided. 

The limitations of Professor Carpenter’s four hundred 
small pages prevent his indulging in so much of this 
interesting detail, but his work has plenty of interest of 
another sort. Instead of a full display and encyclopedic 
description of all important forms, he gives an excellent 
sketch of the working plan of an insect, taking the 
familiar, though unwelcome, cockroach as the type-form. 
As each organ is described, the modifications which it 
undergoes in other insect families are briefly given, and 
their purpose or utility made clear. Thus a glimpse can 
be got of the meaning of structure. Then the subject is 
rounded out by admirably condensed chapters upon the 
life-history, classification, surroundings, and pedigree of 
insects. 

There is a flavour of Liebig’s Extract about the pages; 
they bristle a little too thickly with strange terms and 
minute details. The numerous illustrations are a little 
too photographic in their fulness of detail; good outline 
drawings even semi-diagrammatic, showing the point at 
issue and no other, would have been more comprehensible 
to the inexpert eye. Nevertheless the volume can be 
cordially commended as a terse yet interesting resumé of 
a wide and complicated subject. 





ORANGES 


Customer. “ Three for twopence, did you say ?—isn’t that 
rather dear?” 

VENDOR. “ Yes, ma’am. It’s the war, ma’am—Orange Free 
State, you know, ma’am !” 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 
The Loophole, Hedgley, near Paternoster Row : 


January 5, 1900. 


My DEAR FANNY,—The new century probably does not begin 
till 1901, but the momentous change is the changing of the date. 
We have all of us, except Mr. Ruskin’s mason, “ who mun put maa 
mark” (and was offered a double handshake by the delighted 
xsthete), got into the habit of the “8;” and indeed this is the 
third sheet of paper I have spoiled in striving to begin the new 
rear without erasures. The mention of Mr. Ruskin reminds me 
that a work of peculiar value and beauty has just come out entitled 
Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty (1). It is the fashion to sneer 
generally at the translation of French prose and to say “the 
favour is incommunicable.” It seems to me that if only folks 
could rid themselves of that false criterion of translation: Does it 
read like an English work? and substitute the criterion : Does it 
preserve the euphonies at the same time that it respects the letter 
of the original ? we would be on the way to elevate translation to 
the level of an art. The Countess of Galloway has an ear sensitive 
to euphony, as is proved by the splendid sentence which terminates 
Part I. of this book :— 


It may be that if ugliness eventually should triumph, as 
everything seems to augur, with science for its accomplice 
and political economy for its ally, we shall deem this man 
but a hero of fable, who alone against all a world fought not 
for Truth, who has her prophets, nor for Justice, who has her 
apostles, nor for Religion, who has her martyrs, but for an 
ideal that has had no other champion, and perhaps will know 
no other victory—the ideal of the Beautiful. 


Assuredly legitimate praise is in this passage inflated. I 
quote it but to show how an artist in words can translate eloquence 
itself from one language into another. Ruskin is not the only 
champion of Beauty. An inheritance of two hundred thousand 
pounds, a gift of abstraction from events that is almost ¢.-human, 
perfect command of prose, and length of days, these advantages 
have cried his name aloud to us. He flashes at us like a Carlyle 
putting forth his head from a window of heaven, his words obedient 
at their roughest to the law of music. Take any instance you 
please. “ Ouvrier and pétroleuse,” he cries at a tragedy of long 
ago; “they are gone their way—to their death. But for these, 
the Virgin of France shall yet unfold the oriflamme above their 
graves, and lay her blanched lilies on their smirched dust.” You 
cannot detach eloquence and, for art’s sake, make your own words 
hard and cold and clumsy to give it prominence and standing- 
room ; you must go on lilting to the music as enthusiasts whistle 
when they hear a band. Therefore, if you please, we will just 
ask; What does Ruskinism amount to? Is it to ride like Jugger- 
naut over cant and bid the canter steal rather than owe? Is it to 
call passengers in trains cargoes of “damned souls”? Is it to 
praise ignorance of brain for the sake of cunning of hand? No; 
but it is to be remorselessly dissatisfied with civilisation, to loathe 
its republic of the second-rate, to bewail the dingy mark left by 
its finger on beautiful things in the effort to bring them within the 
range of the crowd. Ruskin has said a million beautiful words, 
yet he remains ex-human. Cnce on the steps of the Pincio a 
beggar kissed his hand and Ruskin embraced him ; but it was— 
on the steps of the Pincio. Ruskin has been the inspired dilet- 
tante of homely grace and tidiness (or, to speak Ruskinianly, of 
“Sesame and Lilies”), and the young ladies of Whitelands 
College bow down before him ; but it is in the nature of his creed 
that he should be ex-human, remote, for beauty is a queen that 
tules above the world. To my Frenchman he seems confused in 
a bouncing wealth of ideas, and M. de la Sizeranne has followed 
in his footsteps and steeped himself in his literature. But his 
pilgrimage and study leave him full of admiration for a “kingly 
wanderer,” the greatest figure perchance in a century of English 
thought. 

From Ruskin and two hundred thousand pounds to Chatterton 
and nothing—what a contrast! I have been refreshing my know- 
ledge of “the sleepless soul that perished in his pride” by reading 
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Dr. Masson’s Chatterton (2), a reprint, with an extension, of a 
book of much interest, originally published in 1856. How touch- 
ing is Chatterton’s boyish brag in letters to his provincial circle ! 
“London! Good God! how superior is London to that despicable 
place Bristol! Here is none of your little meannesses!” But 
there were, though, in spite of the fact that Alfred de Vigny erred 
in attributing Chatterton’s suicide to despair at a promise of 
patronage resolving itself into the offer of a place as footman to 
the Lord Mayor Beckford. Touching is the poet’s eagerness to 
saddle himself with the MSS. of his friends. How many young 
men, think you, would, even in anticipation, lay out their savings 
in Luying two silks for their sister, bidding her choose her colours ? 
In this age emigrant boys are thought considerate if they subscribe 
together for one Christmas card to send as a round-robin to their 
relatives. Ruskin has said that to be heroic in happiness is the 
finest heroism. Poor Chatterton’s fine speeches were reduced 
more or less to “ He is a poor author who cannot write on both 
sides.” He could sneer, too, as when his Bacchus replies to his 
temperate and didactic Cupid :— 


‘** Gadso, methinks the youngster’s woundy moral ; 
He plays with ethics like a bell and coral.” 


Yet Chatterton himself was singularly abstemious, drinking only 
water and rarely eating meat, because “ he had work on hand and 
must not make himself more stupid than God had made him.” 
Chatterton said he was not a Christian, and Dr. Masson says: 
“It was of supremely little consequence to Christianity that one 
precocious lad the more had taken this attitude of hostility to it.” 
To say that is to forget the gospel of the “ninety-ninth” ; it is to 
forget that the despairing denial of this one genius is vocal at this 
very hour. But Dr. Masson has been gripped by his subject 
and has become, as it were, Chatterton’s novelist as well as his 
moralist. 

I know quite the right thing to say about the Péckwick Papers 
(3), Fanny, but I will not be a crocodile. These papers form a 
very long improvisation, much of it deskwork. In this, almost the 
youngest, of his books the great magician seems to me often tired. 
But still this unduly portly work is by no means a load tco 
Atlantean for a pair of Wellers to sustain. True, young Weller— 
prototype of Mark Tapley—often bores me with his proverbial 
philosophy, but the fellow is a real tonic. Mr. Gissing—one of 
our ablest representatives of middle-class realism—very sym- 
pathetically prefaces these handsome volumes; for him, after 
“ Pickwick,” Dickens “hardly again exhibited this perfect spon- 
taneity of side-shaking merriment.” But there he makes special 
reference to the Bardell case, which I “ allow,” as the slang phrase 
hath it. Mr. New’s illustrations have the painstaking minuteness 
of an architect’s plans. Decidedly this is the form in which to 
read the adventures of the most gentlemanly simpleton who ever 
ventured on knight-errantry. 

Knight-errantry were, one would think, an easy password into 
the kingdom of Travellers for Ever (4). Mr. Cope Cornford 
seems to me a mental recluse longing for a freedom, a fear, a 
beckoning fantasy, that he and I—town birds both, I venture to 
guess—will never know. Style is his for¢e ; no little of Meynellian 
cunning is his. “I can give you all the glory and the horror and 
the beauty with a wand of horsehair upon four strings,” says his 
fiddling Fool to his Princess. But he knows she will not taste 
them so, and that he will not leave her. Oragain: “ Now the 
sun breaks flashing above the ebon hills ; the veil of pearl out- 
spread upon the uplands transmutes to ruddy gold; and long 
shadows steal across the pearly meadows.” Mr. Cornford’s is a 
crepuscular voice ; it is not information but feelings we get from 
him. A happy new year to him and you saith 

Your ever devoted B. ROUSER. 


(1) “ Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty.” Translated from the French of R. de la 
Sizeranne by the Countess of Galloway. London: George Allen. 5s. net. 

(2) ‘Chatterton: a Biography.” By David Masson, LL.D. New and revised 
edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

(3) “The Pickwick Papers.” By Charles Dickens. With an Introduction by 
George Gissing, and Notes by F. G. Kitton. Lllustrated by E. H. New. London: 
Methuen. 6s. net. 

(4) “ Travellers for Ever: Sketches and Fantasies.” By L. Cope Cornford. London} 
Nutt. 2s. net. 
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REVIEWS 


GEORGE SELWYN 


“ George Selwyn: his Letters and his Life.” Edited by E. S. 
Roscoe and Helen Cheyne. London: Fisher Unwin. 
Ios. 6d. 


THOSE who are interested in George Selwyn are aware that the 
volumes of Jesse, in which Thackeray delighted, were supple- 
mented by a number of letters to Lord Carlisle published in the 
fifteenth report of the Historical Manuscript Commission. These 
letters are now rescued from the comparative obscurity of that 
report and published in the form of an agreeable book with two 
characteristic portraits. The editors have wisely abstained from 
overweighting the letters by an elaborate biography, and are con- 
tent to supply a running commentary and notes sufficient to explain 
the allusions in the letters. Selwyn almost rivalled Horace 
Walpole in the untiring industry of his correspondence, and his 
feelings towards Carlisle resembled the attachment which at one 
time Walpole felt for Conway. Like Walpole, Selwyn took no 
prominent part in politics, but he encouraged and worked for 
Carlisle, who was eminent among the ornamental politicians of the 
day, very much as Walpole urged on Conway and intrigued on his 
behalf. The letters in this book possess the same gossiping 
interest as those of Walpole, but they lack the salt, the polished 
bitterness, which make the correspondence of Arlington Street and 
Strawberry Hill a possession for ever. 

Selwyn was renowned throughout the brilliant society of his 
day--the most brilliant, perhaps, which England has known—for 
his wit and for his curious interest in executions. We see him in 
these letters in a more serious aspect, as a devoted friend, a pas- 
sionate lover of children, the grave and sobered critic of his own 
earlier recklessness. He and Carlisle had both been extravagant 
gamblers, but in middle age they bound one another only to play 
for small stakes. In this penitentiary mood Selwyn watches the 
performances of Charles Fox, who, with superb insouciance, would 
have played away the fortunes of all his friends at a time when he 
was challenging the hegemony of the King over the House of 
Commons. As Selwyn remarks, there is no parallel in the 
history of England to the case of the fascinating Whig, who com- 
bined the most serious and earnest political convictions with habits 
of life that would have led the Nonconformist conscience to demand 
his permanent exclusion from public life. The best part of these 
letters is that which gives us the criticism of Fox by one who had 
known him intimately. Fox owed Carlisle a considerable sum, 
which he did not pay even when he had the means, and that was 
a crime Selwyn found it difficult to forgive. There was a constant 
struggle in the older man’s mind between love and admiration for 
Fox, dislike of his conduct and distrust of his politics. Whenever 
Fox is met the personal fascination works :—‘“ Charles was in 
such a mood that I should like to have dined with him,” writes 


Selwyn in the midst of his censures. Here is a characteristic 
picture :— 


You must know that for these two days past, all passengers 
in St. James’s Street have been amused with seeing two carts 
at Charles’s door filling, by the Jews, with his goods, clothes, 
books, and pictures. . . . Such furniture I never saw. Betty 
and Jack Manners are perpetually in the survey of this opera- 
tion, and Charles, with all Brooks’s on his behalf, in the 
highest spirits. And while this execution is going on in one 
part of the street, Charles, Richard, and Hare are alternatively 
holding a bank of £3,000 ostensible, and by which they must 
have got among them near £2,000, 


It is a pleasant{incident of this sale that one of Fox’s friends 
attended the auction to buy in his books. Another quotation shows 
the younger Pitt and Wilberforce in a less austere light than that 
in which we usually see them. ‘When I left the house, I left in 
one room a party of young’men, who made me, from their life and 
Spirits, wish one night to be twenty. There was a table full of 
them drinking—young Pitt,'Lord Euston, Berkeley, North, &c., &c., 
singing and laughing, @ gorge déployée ; some of them sang very 
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good catches; one Wilberforce, a M. of P., sang the best.” 
These letters are delightful reading, and the book is worthy 
of a place between Jesse’s volumes and Sir George Trevelyan’s 
memorable Life of Fox. 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


“ Advanced Australia. A Short Account of Australia on the Eve 
of Federation.” By William Johnson Galloway, M.P. London: 
Methuen. 35. 6d. 


THis is an unpretentious—even, in its preface, an over-modest 
—little book ; which is yet, at times, remarkably outspoken. It 
should be of service to most public men, particularly to those who 
are alive to the dangers implicit in the Australian Commonwealth 
Bill to be submitted next session. Mr. Chamberlain’s casual reply 
to the question lately put to him in regard to the maintenance of 
the judicial prerogative of the Crown goes, no doubt, to show some 
neglect (or indifference) on the part of the Colonial Office. But it 
by no means disposes of the subject ; which is, after all, too 
momentous for quibbling. The proposal of the Bill is to give the 
Australian Legislature power to make laws (subject, presumably, 
to the Royal veto) diminishing the prerogative and prohibiting 
appeals. And those who know what this means will read Mr, 
Galloway’s last chapter. 

For the rest, we have neat sayings, some of them original ; 
good stories, several of them new in this country; and much in- 
formation. The description of the Coolgardie rush is excellent, 
but too long to quote. The City may or may not admit that 


the ignorance, or impatience, of London Boards of Directors 
who do not know the difference between a developed mine 
and a prospecting show ; who sometimes, apparently, sup- 
pose themselves to be buying the one at the price of the 
other ; and who often allow their English consulting engineers 
(quite unacquainted, perhaps, with the nature of the ore to be 
crushed), to saddle them with expensive mining plants before 
the reef is opened up, is likely to be at least as ruinons to the 
prospector, who has parted with his good lease, possibly, for 
valueless shares, as to the London investor who is loudest in 
his abuse. 


But perhaps the guileless prospector may be left to fight it out 
with the City shark. 

Too much stress (by the way) should not, Mr. Galloway sug- 
gests, be laid by the enthusiast on the offers, which are for the 
moment fashionable, of Colonial contingents for British wars. 


They are sometimes merely symptoms 0 a desire to com- 
bine a sort of authorised filibustering with the benenits of a 
camp of instruction; the outcome as well of the natural 
desire of officers and men for adventure and experience, as of 
a willingness of the Colonial authorities to wash the spears of 
the young men of their embryonic armies at the expense, in 
the main, of the British taxpayer. 


But the merit of the book is not only in suchlike shrewd 
remarks; nor in its well-arranged exposition of business pro- 
spects and political experiments; in its account, for exam- 
ple, of Queensland and New Zealand as fields, once more, 
for assisted emigration; of the Darling Downs as the newest 
Manitoba; or of the old-age pension as she is worked /d-das. 
Mr. Galloway gives us ideas. He shows us the Australian 
Natives Association—yesterday a debating society, and to-day the 
real cause of a new Commonwealth, potentially in all respects the 
local equivalent of the Afrikander Bond. He shows us also the 
real constitution of the Empire, which is not Parliamentary, but 
monarchical—as Sir John Macdonald envisaged it when he 
attempted the first of his three subsidiary kingdoms—the three 
Anglo-Saxon dominions subsidiary to the twin Anglo-Indian 
Empire. Mr. Galloway has the courage, in fine, though a member 
of the House of Commons, to acknowledge that it was Parlia- 
mentary pushfulness, the attempted usurpation, by the representa- 
tives of the British Commons, of powers which only belong to the 
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British Throne, that lost us America, and |that must not lose us 
Australia, Canada, and the Cape. 


...« The position (he says) in regard to our half- 
veiled, half-acknowledged ascendency is that it is asserted 
from time to time, as occasion demands and as circumstances 
may permit, by the Colonial Office, through the Governors ; 
and is generally, perhaps, understood to be based upon a 
latent claim of the British Parliament, as such, to supremacy ; 
a claim which is unconstitutional in itself, and the only 
historical basis of which derives from the days of the great 
Whig encroachment. Government without representation is 
foreign to the spirit of the Constitution. The less Parliament 
interferes with India and the Colonies, the better it will be for 
the Colonies, for India, and for the Empire. 


Altogether, it is a level-headed young legislator, and a book 
which shows more sense than most. 


MARIA, LADY STANLEY 


“The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley, with 
Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s ‘Preterita.’” Edited by 
one of their grandchildren, Jane H. Adeane. London: 
Longmans. 18s. 

EVERY reader of the “Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd” must 

have felta pang at parting with “that delicious girl,” as Lady 

Bellaston called Sophia Western. Luckily for the rest of us, 

certain readers of Maria’s Letters took heart of grace and 

besought Maria’s editor to give us more. That pious editor was 
kinder than the workhouse authorities to Oliver Twist. In the 

MSS. of Sir J. T. Stanley Miss Adeane found what her petitioners 

desired, and from extracts of Sir John’s “ Practerita,” which bring 

us to the moment of his wedding, and afterwards from the corre- 
spondence of Maria Josepha, now his wife, has pieced 
together this early story of a married life that lasted half a century. 

The result is a large and very handsome volume, to which you 

may turn and turn again in winter evenings with a grateful sense 

of Miss Adeane’s peculiar tact and fitness for her task. It was 

Louisa Dorothea Stanley, Sir John’s chosen companion among his 

children, who stored up the materials of these chapters. With 

reverent care she bequeathed them to the editor, hoping that the 
memories of her parents’ lives might not pass away unheeded. 

After many days, behold that cherished wish right reverently 

fulfilled. 

Of these two marked and dissimilar natures who divide our 
interest, most readers will vote for the lady. She is vivacious 
and wise, and her pages live as the love-letters will, with a variety 
which age cannot wither. She “ goes everywhere and sees every- 
one,” or everyone comes to her, and she reveals herself besides 
as what our grandparents call “ a notable woman.” So you have 
etchings of famous contemporaries, a shrewd and pertinent run of 
comments upon the passing episodes of a most pregnant season, 
and Lady Stanley’s portrait, by Lady Stanley, all in one. You 
may dip in different parts of the book at random as at school 
before football matches we were wont to dip for “sortes,” and 
never once draw blank. Here, say, is p. 113:— 


My brother went to dine with Lord Gower at Wimble- 
don on Sunday between four and five, and was stopped ex 
chemin by a highwayman, who took his watch, which was not 
gold, and his servant’s which was, and eight guineas. My 
brother had ten guineas in his pocket which he could not find, 
and consequently saved them. 


This was in 1797 ; or try p. 148 :— 


We have been and are still, I believe, surrounded with 
French prisoners who have made their escape from the prison 
at Plymouth. Three of them were in the stable-yard the 
other day, are probably still lurking about the place. 


Or, again, M. J. S. has been at the play, when please to mark 
what she says of Kean :— 


I was much disappointed with Miss O'Neill in “The Grecian 
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Daughter.” She wants expression of countenance sadly for 
such characters, and I remembered Mrs. Siddons too well in— 
Fiddlesticks !—it was not Miss O’Neill but Kean I have to 
talk about. Euphrasia’s failings have been recorded ; but it 
is ditto for him. Kemble acts and looks Penruddock in a 
much superior manner, and Kean’s shocking voice and mean 
appearance are horrible defects. Lucy was much interested 
in watching Lord Byron’s countenance and envying the lady 
who sat next him every time he spoke to her, and the lady, 
whoever she was (not Lady B.), laughed a great deal and 
proved Conrad was not in a gloomy fit. 


Napoleon, fears of invasion, and much drilling occupy the 
correspondence. At one moment Sir John is being taught how to 
cut down a Frenchman in six different ways, and gloomy things 
are said about the British generals, for whom hanging, their fair 
critic thinks, is too good. There is enormous anxiety, and then 
Napoleon goes to Elba, and a correspondent of Lady Stanley 
records a conversation with him in his exile. The hundred days 
to Waterloo pass without heroics. How true that is to life! Lady 
Stanley feels “rather sorry for my old friend Bonaparte,” and 
mentions a party that revisit the battle-field a year after. To 
have done, the interest of this correspondence is inexhaustible. 

Sir John’s “ Preterita” are less sprightly, but not less amply 
concerned with notable people and things. He had a curious 
boyhood, this uncle of our Arthur Penrhyn, being educated at the 
Court of Brunswick, and losing his sixteen-year-old heart to poor 
Caroline, touchingly described by this companion of her childhood, 
whom fate had destined to be the consort of the First Bounder in 
Europe. He made the grand tour, extending it to Iceland, an 
unheard of adventure; he saw men and cities, civilised and 
strange. But the real prosaic contemporary is a disenchanting 
person. How calmly he takes things which, for us, are overgrown 
with glamour! Thus: ‘ We gave the best part of a day to seeing 
the gallery of pictures at Diisseldorf, and I remember meeting in 
it Sir Joshua Reynolds, a friend of my father’s.” And list, oh ! 
list, ye Scots, to this :— 


I have been presented to the Count of Albany, styled still 
by his servants King of England. He wore the Order of the 
Garter, but permitted himself to be addressed as Count, and 
as to such I was presented to him. . . . The Pretender, for so 
we English call him, received me with civility, made me 
sit beside him, and spoke to me in English. He is interesting 
from what he was ; but he is now in his second childhood. 


A FRENCH MOUNTAINEER 


“ Alpine Memories by Emile Javelle.’ With a Biographical and 
Literary Notice by Eugéne Rambert. Translated, and with 
an Introduction, by W. H. Chesson. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

THESE delightful “Souvenirs d’un Alpiniste,” first published in 

1886 and reprinted in 1890, are in curious contrast with the 

modern, scientific mountaineering chronicles. Emule Javelle died 

comparatively young in 1883, and his talent is well represented 
in these characteristic pages, though, if we are to accept the 
testimony of his friends, the very best of him is not preserved 
to us here. He is a mountaineer of the old school, “a useless 
clubbist,” as he himself avows. And, of course, he has little or 
no practical information to offer. He is unembarrassed by any 
special, technical equipment and, though an excellent, bold 
climber, with a proper love of danger, he is revealed to us rather 
as a literary artist than as a resolute explorer. He will occasion- 
ally err concerning a plain matter of fact, as happens, for instance, 
in his striking paper on the first ascent of the Tour Noir ; and it 
would be easy to pick out a dozen statements which might be 
disputed by sticklers for extreme accuracy. But Javelle never 
intended to compile a convenient handbook, or everyday guide to 
climbers ; he scarcely once deviated into the merely useful ; but 
it is not too much to say that in these notes of personal impres- 
sions, partly poetical and partly philosophic, he has enriched 

French literature with new examples of that intimate, self-reveal- 

ing prose in which it is so much richer than our own. For this 
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reason, if no other, it was something of an experiment to English 
the book, and several recent examples in this kind are particularly 
discouraging ; yet Mr. Chesson, if he sometimes holds a little too 
closely to his original, has succeeded very well in such a passage 
as the following (pp. 131-2), which may serve to illustrate both the 
author and his translator :— 


There is in the sunrise an incomprehensible something 
that lifts the deeps of the soul into song—a song of love and 
gratitude which one would fain sing to all the echoes of 
heaven. Assuredly the spectacle of the sun setting in the 
purple of evening, and embracing the distant mountains, is 
not less sublime..... There is more human poetry in it, 
perhaps ; for it is at this moment that old memories, regrets, 
dreams of happiness come back in a flood ; but, on the other 
hand, at the approach of dusk, even more than in the midst 
of the night, a vague uneasiness seizes the heart.... At 
morn a man is marching towards the day; itis the hour of 
hope, of joy, and innocent song. At eve he is marching towards 
night ; it is the hour of melancholy dreams, of regrets for the 
past, of fears for the future. If I were older, and with one 
foot in the grave, I should, perhaps, prefer these melancholy 
hours of the evening, these farewells of the dying day... . 


It is a distinctively French note, most difficult to reproduce on 
any instrument but one; but Mr. Chesson has, at least, accom- 
plished it with more success than the majority of his rivals. The 
book may not appeal to every taste ; but all true Alpinists will be 
struck by its delicacy, its brooding incommunicable charm, its 
personal, truthful impressionism, and they will value it as the 
literary legacy of the lover of nature, the accomplished, gifted 
man whose name is gratefully remembered by all who knew him. 


A BRAVE TALE 


“ Our Lady of Darkness: a Novel.” By Bernard Capes. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 


“ BRILLIANT” would be the sufficing word for this new story by 
Mr. Bernard Capes, were it not for a flagrant defect of his own 
brilliant quality. He cannot write simply, for fear of common- 
place ; he is for the fantastic, the highly coloured, the bizarre or 
adventurous in style ; his reader has no rest from the importunity 
of his phrases. When Mr. Capes wishes to say that a girl scolds, 
he puts it, as with an air of conscious triumphant novelty, that she 
spoke in “ voluble viraginian.” And how is the English language 
profited thereby, and should the reader not smell out affectation ? 
This is but one of many hundred arresting or confounding excesses 
which endanger Mr. Capes’ welcome, otherwise so richly deserved. 
We would not alter one far-sought strangeness of speech in 
Carlyle, Browning, or Mr. Meredith; but what in them is an 
essential virtue, or an ineradicable vice, is not so in Mr. Capes. 
We feel that here is an artistry of self-imposed artifice, and that 
Mr. Capes would write a braver style were he to prune it of half its 
braveries. Our critical conscience is now relieved of its light load, 
and we are at liberty to congratulate Mr. Capes upon a masterly 
and striking piece of psychologic and historical romance. Plot in the 
sense of a train of events describable in a few lines, there is none: 
stir of events, play of soul upon soul, dancing and dicing of time 
and fate and fortune, abound delightfully. The date is that of the 
early French Revolution, an epoch dear and familiar to Mr. Capes. 
Few writers, save Carlyle and Dickens, have more movingly pre- 
sented the fine, or fiery, or foolish passion of spirit, which filled 
the minds of the thinkers, armed the hands of the doers, affrighted 
or delighted the eyes of the onlookers, at that astounding period. 
Here is the Revolution incarnate, a Medusa-Minerva, a Muse and 
a Menad, terrible and absurd, sage and frantic. The Parisian 
scenes could hardly be bettered for vividness and happy emphasis. 
The protagonist of the story—hero he is none, though fascinating 
—is Mr. Edward Murk, heir to an English viscounty ; a young 
theorist of a quaint and logical sobriety, who would perfect this 
preposterous world by—in Wellington’s phrase—“due course of 
law.” An oddly self centred and gravely humorous youth, his 
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bewildering and disconcerting experiences in the provinces of 
thought, of love, and of other things more practical, furnish the 
chief matter of the tale. It introduces us to various historical 
persons ; to the contemptible Philippe Egalité, to the artist David, 
the idealist Vergniaud, the irresistibly laughable Madame de 
Genlis, to the gallant Lord Edward ; to his future wife, Pamela of 
the problematical parentage, to the equivocal “ Chevalier ” d’Eon, 
to Mr. Sheridan. Among them all moves Ned Murk, and suffers 
many and strange haps in consequence ; but none so strange as 
those that he encounters at the hands of two imaginary women 
and one imaginary man, in the district of Litge, at the opening 
of his first intellectual Wanderjahr. Nicette Legrand, Théroigne 
Lambertine, peasant girls, and M. de St. Denys of Méricourt, 
young and sensual aristocrat playing democrat, are all humorous 
and tragic, wildly improbable and wholly credible, figures of a con- 
vincing fantasy, whimsicalities in very susceptible flesh and blood, 
doomed creatures of eccentric circumstance ; fierce passion, black 
comedy, swift sharp ends await these pretty, pathetic, amusing 
people, of whom we say no more. “Into the dark go one and 
all!” 

A charming laughter ripples through the tale, to an accom. 
paniment of thunder, of “drums and tramplings” : a mad world, 
my masters! It is wonderfully alive, this half real, half-fancied 
chronicle; there are scenes and descriptions through which runs 
a generous flow of blood or sap. Mr. Capes’ meandering young 
English Hamlet, who finds life so embarrassingly at logg-rheads 
with theory, and destiny so bent upon thwarting resolve, is among 
the most enjoyable actors in recent fiction. An unflagging, 
breathless book, evidently written with an intellectual delight in 
portraying the play of life, not only for its romantic possibilities 
and external potentialities, but for its inner meanings and motions 
also. Always provided that there are any: for Mr. Capes writes 
with a subtle abstention from moralising in the open which pleases 
us. We are left with a sense of jesting sadness: we feel that 
when the world was made, some chaos and es-ential nothingness 
were mixed with it. Whence the tragi-comedy of things ; and 
thence this book, which is—yes, after all, which 7s—brilliant. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


“Clare College.” By T. H. Wardale, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
the College. London: Robinson. 5s. net. 


IN a style unpretentious and scholarly, breathing the true 
academic and collegiate spirit, Mr. Wardale tells the uneventful 
and not very distinguished story of the pleasant Cambridge hall 
which is named after the Lady Elizabeth de Clare, granddaughter 
of Edward I. Clare men should be proud of their pious foundress, 
who was a woman of light and understanding with something of 
the legislative power that marked her grandsire. There is a 
goodly array of famous a/umni of the College, notably Greene the 
poet, Hugh Latimer (of whom we are told that as he was one day 
beginning a sermon in St. Mary’s he saw the Bishop of Ely enter, 
and thereupon changed his subject to a discourse on Christ as an 
example for Bishops), Tillotson, Newcastle (who kept America 
loyal by never reading the Colonial despatches), that brilliant 
Charles Townshend, who did so much to stir America into revolt, 
and the great Cornwallis. The most curious personage of whom 
we obtain a glimpse in these pages is Dr. Butler, physician to 
James I., whom Fuller called the A®sculapius of his age. His 
cures were eccentric, as, for example, this prescription for an ague : 
“The Dr. lyeing at the Savoy in London, next the water side 
where was a balcony look’t on to the Thames, a patient came to 
him that was grievously tormented with an ague. The Dr. orders 
a boate to be in readinesse under his windowe, and discoursed 
with the patient (a gent.) in the balcony, when on a signall given, 
2 or 3 lusty fellowes came behind the gent. and threw him a matter 
of 20 feete into the Thames. This surprise absolutely cured him.” 
When the Doctor died they wrote on his tomb, among other things, 
Hic Salus jacet. Mr. Wardale has spent much pains upon the 
historical part of his book, which is well illustrated, and we com- 
mend it to all who are interested in the ancient University of 
Cambridge. 
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CATS AND COINS 


«A Domestic Menagerie.” Translated from the French of 
Théophile Gautier and Illustrated by Mrs. William Chance, 
with an Introduction by H. Strachey. London: Elliot Stock. 


GAUTIER’S original mind is seen to great advantage in his account 
of his cats and rats and chameleons, and other friends in the 
animal kingdom. One may think the style of the “ Ménagerie 
Intime” allusive to the verge of pedantry—or perhaps we should 
say to the verge of a leading article in the Daily Telegraph—but it 
isastyle full of brilliance and very witty, and, what is better, tender 
and humane. Mrs. Chance’s drawings are delicate and her trans- 
lation in the main felicitous. We would have hesitated, however, 
to change Gautier’s editorial “we” into the first person singular. 
Evidence of our superior refinement in this country is shown by 
the fact that the old grey cat which “ mordait /es jamdes de notre 
mire” in the translation merely bit her. Of the cat Seraphita 
Gautier says :—‘‘ Tout ce que nous avons entassé de comparaisons 
neigeuses dans /a Symphonie en blanc majeur ne suffirait pas X 
donner une idée de ce pelage immaculé, qui efit fait paraitre 
jaune la fourrure de Phermine.” The delightful phrase we have 
italicised is missing in the translation. It would be idle to speak 
at length of the contents of a book the original of which appeared 
in 1869. Every child will be delighted to make the acquaintance 
of the dog who died of brain fever “caused no doubt by the over- 
excitement of learning the schottische, which was in great vogue 
just then,” and of the cat who had a place laid for her at the 
family table. We think poor Gautier might have been spared the 
rather patronising introduction by Mr. Strachey, though his 
friendly words about Mrs. Chance’s work will no doubt be appre- 
ciated by that lady. 


“A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins.” By G. F. Hill, M.A. 
With Fifteen Collotype Plates. London: Macmillan. 9s. 


A book of this sort was certainly wanted. Classical students 
pay far too little attention to coins, yet they are valuable aids to 
classical study, not only because they are genuine examples of 
ancient art and craft, within the reach of anyone, but because 
they throw a good deal of sidelight on history. But the books 
dealing with coins are expensive, and for the most part they cover 
only a part of the field. The book before us not only includes 
both Greek and Roman coins, but sums up the results of recent 
researches in a progressive science. Since it contains full refer- 
ences and a bibliography, it will serve the beginner as an intro- 
duction and guide. Mr. Hill devotes a chapter to the origin of 
coinage and of weight-standards, in which he adopts, under re- 
strictions, Professor Ridgeway’s hypotheses. The other subjects 
are the Metals, Monetary Theory and Practice, the Coinage and 
the State, Monetary Officials, Fabric and Style, Coin Types and 
Inscriptions, the Dating of Coins. Many of these touch on de- 
batable points. There is a fierce quarrel, for instance, raging 
about the interpretation of coin types, one school regarding these 
as trade-symbols, and another as having a religious signification. 
The truth lies probably between the two, and Mr. Hill states both 
impartially, although there is no room in his book for a detailed 
discussion. There are five appendices for reference, and fifteen 
plates with detailed explanations. The plates are extremely good, 
and the illustrative drawings in the text are clear and reliable. 
The book will prove one of the most useful of Macmillan’s new 
series, and we cordially recommend it to scholars. 


THREE NOVELS 


“The Slave.” By Robert Hichens. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


THE sumptuosity of Ouida, the intellectual drollery of Mr. 
Wilde, and the mystical sententiousness of Lytton (unless, in- 
deed, one should mention Mr. Wilson Barrett) seem, as it were, 
to be responsible for Mr. Robert Hichens. And yet it is clear 
that, when he remarks that “ London women love the impudence 
of fat little foreigners who can sing and who are famous,” Mr. 
Hichens is by no means a disciple in literature. “The Slave” is, 
m fact, a curious and extravagant production, in which much 
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talent for rich and expensive effects is mixed with a something at 
once ill-bred and virtuous. It is the tale of a woman’s surrender 
to a passion for splendid gems. It is not a vulgar passion ; it is 
a passion for the hidden life, the tangible mystery of a luminous 
and imperishable shape. But the woman who yields to this 
passion loses, or rather is without, all warm human feelings, and 
is as much a slave as any wife of the Faithful. Mr. Hichens tells 
his strange story with much eloquence, and with just the right 
infusion of romantic lore. It must be acknowledged, too, that the 
examples afforded of the “ Slave’s” infatuation are picturesque in 
a remarkable degree. The figure of Sir Reuben Allabruth, her 
husband, stands out like that of a magician in the “Arabian 
Nights.” One is not ungrateful to Mr. Hichens; so little so, 
on the contrary, that one wishes him in the future rather better 
manners and an occasional revelation of the real Mr. Hichens 
lurking behind the workmanlike product of other distinguished 
authors. 


“ Pierrette.” By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. London and New 
York: Lane. 


Anyone can seemingly write novels nowadays, but story-telling 
for children, like golf, “tak’s a heid.” It is one of the hardest 
things in literature to do well, but Mr. €tacpoole, having in “ The 
Doctor” shown his powers as a novelist, now shows in this volume 
that he possesses the other rarer gift. The first half-dozen short 
stories are much the best ; they are told so that no one, least of 
all the author, has any idea of “what is coming next,” and if the 
result in some cases is rather surprising, well, so much the better 
from the children’s point of view. The last story, “ The Little 
Prince,” which takes up more than half the book, lacks this charm 
of spontaneity and is more hackneyed altogether. Perhaps we 
also missed the little girl to whom the first stories are told and 
her comments thereon. They show a genuine knowledge of child- 
nature, and if Mr. Stacpoole can give us more of this child and 
the stories she listened to and liked, his garden, like Mynheer 
von Houten’s, will, we would fain hope, “always be full of 
publishers, hiding amidst the raspberry bushes,” The cover 
and illustrations are by Charles Robinson ; they are clever and 
original, but perhaps a child’s imagination may not find them very 
stimulating. 


“ Loaves and Fishes.” By Bessie Reynolds. London: Elliot 
Stock. 


This story, evidently the work of an untried hand, is concerned 
with Dissenters and the hardships under which Dissenting 
ministers labour. But we cannot accept the case of Mr. Raynor 
as typical. Among what class of Dissenters is £100 a year con- 
sidered a good stipend, and where is the Dissenting community 
with such unvarying types of vulgarity and hardheartedness as 
are here drawn? Miss Reynolds seems to have fallen into a 
common mistake of beginners in judging the whole from a part. 
The time of the story is the present day; but a visitation of 
cholera is introduced, in order to kill off an obnoxious character 
and to give us the pathetic tableau of the fair heroine and her 
white-haired father singing in the streets to recovering victims. 
The heroine, directly she begins her public career as a singer, is 
able to take a dainty flat in the West End, set up a carriage and 
carry her entire family off to the Riviera! And soon. Stull, there 
are traces of good character-drawing here and there. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


As usual, the lists of New Year’s Honours make anything but 
cheerful reading for persons who believe in the respectability of 
letters. It is true that Sir John Lubbock, who comes in for a 
peerage, has written a book or two ; it is true also that one of the 
new Privy Councillors, Lord Rowton to wit, owes the world a Life 
of the late Lord Beaconsfield, and that Sir John Bramston, now 
G.C.M.G., has produced divers excellent Blue-books. Yet, when 
all is said, these gentlemen are mere interlopers in the literary 
profession. They do not get their living by it, and probably 
would not if they could. Whereas, of the burning and shining 
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lights of contemporary authorship, of “ the-tenth-large-edition ” 
people, of the gentlemen who adjure us to “Arm !” every week 
and to “ Pay !” every night, the honours lists speak not. Where, 
oh where is Sir Alfred Austin, Bart? Where, oh where is the 
Earl of Rottingdean and Lambeth? Where, for that matter, are 
Lord Phillips of St. James’, the Viscountess Pottage, the Duke 
of Wessex, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle? Echo very obligingly 
answers “ Where?” 


It is gratifying to learn that Count Leo Tolstoi’s health is 
greatly improved. “He has regained his appetite, is well enough 
to take walks, and has resumed work,” say the latest advices. In 
spite of the urgent appeals of his doctors, however, Count Tolstoi 
“continues to confine himself to a vegetable diet.” Rash man! 
Yet, in similar straits, Mr. George Bernard Shaw “continued to 
confine himself, &c.,” and triumphed. May “the great Russian” 
likewise triumph. We are not vegetarians, still less do we call 
Tolstoi or G. B. S. “master.” But for either of them to be out of 
health is an international calamity. 


The tendency of literary people to band themselves into 
coteries is once again illustrated in the 1899 issue of “The 
Hampstead Annual ” (published by Sydney C. Mayle, 70 High 
Street, Hampstead). It contains a variety of admirable contri- 
butions to the special literature of the “’appy” suburb. Professor 
Hale, for example, holds forth on “The King of Bohemia: a 
Hampstead Inn Name,” Dr. Garnett has an article on “Some 
Poets connected with Hampstead.” Mr.H. W. Nevinson, now 
braving Boer bullets in South Africa for the Chronicle, treats of 
“Some Hampstead Nonentities”—we were unaware that a 
“ Hampstead nonentity” existed—and Dr. Horton says his say 
about “The Disadvantages of Hampstead.” Dr. Horton is of 
opinion that a suburb “is among places what a ghoul appears 
to be among men. It is neither beast nor human” :— 


No, I cannot say it isa beast; but I am sure it is not 
human. ...1 could look at those words suburban and 
suburbane, until they seem as inhuman, as terrible, as the 
Martians whom Mr. Wells saw fallen from Mars. 


Dear, dear! And yet (we are still quoting Dr. Horton)— 


The present writer sometimes, fresh from contact with the 
life of some living and stirring community, in which men are 
made because they live as citizens, each for all and all for 
each, coming back to this beautiful and interesting place, 
which contains at its centre the well which once brought 
people together ina life like that of Bath or Harrogate, cannot 
but dream dreams of what Hampstead might be if it ceased 
from suburbanity, and became a community like Athens, or 
like Venice, or like Ghent. 


A colossal sentence this; but Hampstead, with a Parthenon, 
or a Doge marrying the Leg of Mutton Pond, ora Maison de 
Bateliers, would certainly be refreshing. Who can say what may 
be the future of “ Jack Straw’s Castle ”? 


Christmas being over, publishers begin to ask themselves, 
“What are the prospects of the Spring book season?” Years 
back there was only one book season, that of the Autumn ; but 
now books appear more or less steadily throughout the twelve 
months. The autumn brings the great flood, the spring the 
smaller flood ; and such is the publisher’s year. Everywhere you 
find doubts as to the coming spring season—as to the wisdom of 
bringing out many new books, and soon. Plenty of books there 
are in the hands of the publishers, many even in print and ready to 
be bound, but the question remains : Is it worth while binding them 
just yet? It is hardly necessary to say that all these searchings 
of heart are caused by the war. The book trade—including 
novels, which generally contrive to circulate somehow—has been 
hard hit by the war. Books that refer directly to it, or its causes, 
are doing well, but that is not “the trade.” Altogether the spring 
outlook from the point of view of the publisher is not heartening. 
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What the publisher thinks to-day the author will think to-morrow 
—when the royalties have to be paid. It used to be said that 
Scotsmen could make literature thrive on a little oatmeal—that js 
a free rendering of the saying. But nobody could make literature 
thrive in a period of ardent war. This is the verdict of the book 
trade. 


Mr. Edwin Markham supplies to the Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post an article entitled “How and Why I Wrote ‘The 
Man with the Hoe.’” This, surely, is a new line in literary 
journalism. We have heard how Poe wrote “The Raven,” and 
how sundry lesser persons produced their respective epoch-making 
works in the department of fiction. But the “ why and wherefore” 
—at any rate in the case of the fictionists—opens up an appalling 
field for explanation. Undiluted candour on such a topic will 
never be forthcoming until man (and woman) ceases to be mortal, 
Meanwhile we can only fall back on the presumption that nine out 
of every ten pieces of writing are written for one of two things— 
viz. praise or pudding. The collocation is Carlyle’s. Perhaps the 
tenth is a matter of “ following the gleam.” 


The Zimes in its old age becomes very wise. It has opened 
its columns to the discussion of the prodigious Twentieth Century 
problem. Have we started on the twentieth century, or may we 
not do so till January 1 next? One would think that such an 
inviting invitation to the person who pants to write to the papers 
belonged prescriptively to the Darly Mail. But the Daily Mail 
has of late been making great play with the Zzmes poet. So that 
nobody will blame the Zymes for endeavouring to capture a 
Daily Mail problem. 


A contemporary publishes the following fable :— 


A and B and C were friends and authors. A and B quar- 
relled. C took no part in the quarrel, and died. A posthumous 
book by C was published. A said it was amongst the best 
things in the English language. B said it was so bad that it 
should never have seen the light. C, being dead, said nothing. 


Of course the point is obvious. May we append a small parable 
of our own? 


A, B, C, D, and E came from the same county. A wrote 
a book. B praised it. C praised it. D praised it. E praised 
it. But F said he had never read such villainous writing in 
his life. “It is clear,” remarked A, “that F does not come 
from my county !” 


We have received a copy of “ The Bitter Cry for Law Reform,” 
by “ Mr. J. S. Rubenstein (London).” What the author’s domicile 
has to do with the question is not obvious, but it faithfully follows 
his name wherever it occurs in the brochure. Read as a Paper 
before the Provincial Meeting of the Incorporated Law Society, 
this fourteen-page pamphlet is a purely cx arte groan, and adds 
nothing to the question of legal reform. It consists, as a whole, 
of an enumeration of the failures of solicitors to have a greater 
share in the framing of the legal procedure. Some particulars 
are worth noting. The opening clause—“ In this the closing year 
of the nineteenth century ””—is an unfortunate start ; but it is not 
so unfortunate as the rest of the first sentence, which runs: “ It 
cannot be disputed that the law is in popular estimation held to 
be as uncertain, dilatory, and costly as at any previous period of 
modern history.” Popular estimation, then, must have forgotten 
Lord Eldon, and we have a grave suspicion that popular estima- 
tion has not read its Dickens. Mr. Rubenstein (London) speaks 
of “ Sir George Lewis, whose knowledge and experience of our 
criminal law is probably greater than that of any other lawyer in 
the kingdom.” Mr. Rubenstein forgets that Lord Brampton (Sir 
Henry Hawkins) and a dozen or two others are happily still 
with us. The author, too, is solemnly indignant that the 
Solicitors to the Admiralty, Charity Commission, Home Office, 
Treasury, War Office, and Works Commissioners are—o/ 
Barrister. It is really very hard lines. 
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MAGAZINES 


Tue January Fall Mail is, as usual, the best of the illustrated maga- 
zines. Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Mr. Gilbert Parker, and Mr, Clarence 
Rook are among its fictionists, and Mr. W. E. Henley is at his raciest in 
the entertaining paper he contributes on Victor Hugo. Criticism so fresh 
and brilliant as this is a veritable godsend in these days of critical solemnity. 
Mr. Archer’s final paper on the American stage is devoted to the drama- 
tists. An altogether valuable shillingsworth. The frontispiece is from 
Holbein’s Anne of Cleves. The Century begins the new year most 
excellently well. Prominent among its many interesting features are a 
third instalment of Mr. John Morley’s ‘* Oliver Cromwell” ; Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook's ‘*New Antarctic Discoveries,” with its fine illustrations in 
colour; and a new poem by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, entitled ‘¢In the 
Matter of One Compass,” in which the author discards politics for the 
nonce and again concerns himself with the wonders of sea and land. The 
oft-quoted passage from Mr. Stephen Phillips’ ‘* Paolo and Francesca,” 
beginning 
‘* Ah, barren ! to go barren to the grave,” 

js printed in this number as a separate poem, with ‘‘Childless” for 
heading. The Badminton, now published by Mr. Heinemann, begins the 
year with a new cover, and Mr, A, E, T. Watson, the editor, is to be 
congratulated upon his bill of fare, to say nothing of the article he himself 
contributes on ** Racing—Past and Future.” Among his more prominent 
contributors are Mr. F. C, Selous, with ‘* Notes on a Latter-day Hunting 
Trip in the Rocky Mountains” ; Messrs. Charles Edgington and George 
Wood, who deal with ‘* Speed-skating”; Mr. Ernest Bellecroix, who 
tells the story of ‘* The Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds after Wolf in France ” ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. H. Alderson, whose ‘‘ Pink and Scarlet, 
or Hunting as a School for Soldiering,” is of particular interest in view of 
the recent organisation of a force of Yeomanry for service in South Africa. 
Illustrations are plentiful and good, and we must congratulate the con- 
ductors of the Badminton on their start under new auspices. The Argosy, 
too, has changed hands, and adopted a new exterior. The opening number 
ofthe new series shows that the editor has no intention of competing 
with the ‘* popular ” magazine of commerce. The fiction is good, and contri- 
buted by such favourably known experts as Messrs. Sydney C. Grier, Edgar 
Jepson, and Mrs. Mary E. Mann. Some of the illustrations are from 
blocks ‘hat bear evidence of valuable service in the past. These should 
be pensioned. Verse, general articles, and editorial notes are among the 
other attractions of a promising number. Alackwood is as hale as ever, 
despite its recent millennium. As evidence of its juvenility, we may men- 
tion that Mr. Joseph Conrad supplies its continuous story, that Messrs. G. 
S. Street and Hugh Clifford also contribute signed pieces. An excellent 
paper on the Victorian drama, with special reference to recent works on 
the subject, thus aptly epitomises the situation: ‘* Our English theatre has 
found in Mr. Clement Scott precisely the critic which it deserved, and it 
is a thousand pities that ungrateful actors have permitted him to leave the 
‘good old Strand’ and cross the Atlantic.” The Puritan continues to 
furnish its readers with suitable fare, contributed mainly by leading lights 
of the Free Churches and other distinguished writers. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, Philosophy, Folk-Lore, &c. 


“Liperty in the Nineteenth Century,” by /rederic May Holland, is 
an important contribution to social science, ‘‘a result of having studied the 
development of political and religious liberty for forty years.” (Putnam. 
Pp. 257. 75. 6d.) 

‘‘ Blue-Beard : a Contribution to History and Folk-Lore,” is a bio- 
graphy of ‘*Gilles de Retz, of Brittany, France, who was executed at 
Nantes, in 1440 A.D., and who was the original of Blue-Beard in the 
tales of Mother Goose,” by Zhomas Wilson, LL.D. (Putnam. Pp. 
212, 75. 6d.) 

** Raphael,” by Henry Strachey, is the latest volume in Mr. William- 
son’s ** Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” series, and a very good 
little biography it is too. The author has founded his monograph on the 
best available writings and the critical section of the work is thoughtful 
and suggestive. There are many good and representative reproductions. 


(Bell. Pp. 143. 55.) 


’ 


Fiction 


“* Soldier Rigdale: How he sailed in the J/ayfcwer, and how he 
Served Miles Standish,” by Beulah Marie Dix, is a good historical novel 
dealing with Red Indians and the Puritan settlers in America, It is well 
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illustrated, and makes a handsome gifi-book for boys who delight in 
truish stories of adventure. (Macmillan. Pp. 23. 6s.) 

‘*The Strange Adventure of the Rev. William Panton Priest” is a 
pleasantly written tract telling us how a parson successfully escaped the 
blandishments of the Evil One, who tried to win him for the Ritualists. 
(Allenson. Pp. 59. 

**His First Day’s Work: a Railway Story,” by G. 7. Bridges, is 
about a lad who died to save an express train. It is simply told, and the 
pathos is restrained and never excessive. Altogether a good piece of 
work, (Nisbet. Pp. 74. 15.) 

‘*A Land of Heroes: Stories from Early Irish History,” retold by IV. 
Lorcan O'Byrne: ‘*The author takes us back to the golden age in Irish 
history, when Kings of Erin ruled at Tara some two thousand years ago.” 
The stories are written in a style calculated to interest young people, and 
Mr. Bacon’s illustrations are excellent. (Blackie. Pp. 224. 25. 6d.) 

We have received several parts of ‘‘ Resurrection,” a novel by Leo 
Tolstoy, the proceeds of which will be devoted to the assistance of the 
Russian Doukhobors. (Brotherhood Publishing Co, 1d. per part.) 


Educational 


Messrs. Blackie send us ‘Specimens of English Prose: from Malory 
to Carlyle,” selected by Bertha M. Skeat, Ph.D., and ‘intended as a 
handbook of specimens to accompany a Primer of the History of English 
Literature, for use in the upper forms of public schools ” (Pp. 208. 15. 6a.) ; 
** An Introduction to Analytical Chemistry,” by G. G. Henderson, D.Sc., 
&e., and AZ. A. Parker, B.Sc., ‘written for the use of students working 
under the direction of a demonstrator” (Pp. 223. 5s.) ; ‘‘ My First French 
Book,” described as ‘‘a picture reading-book for young children,” by 
Marguerite Ninet, a very simple and satisfactory production (Pp. 72. 
Is.); and ‘* First Steps in Earth Knowledge,” by /. Ansted Harrison, 
B.Sc., &c., being Section I. of an introduction to physiography (Pp. 290. 
2s. 6d.) 

‘* Tools for the Master’s Work” comprises over 250 sermon outlines, 
Bible studies, children’s addresses, sermonettes, &c., collected by 7. E//is, 
editor of ‘*The Tool Basket,” &c. &c., and should prove of great use to 
‘* preachers, teachers, and Bible students all over the world.” (Allenson. 
Pp. 160. Is. 6d.) 

Miscellaneous 


‘*Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory: a Short History of 
their Foundation and Description of their Buildings,” by the ev. Thomas 
Perkins, is a useful handbook, uniform with the same firm’s well-known 
‘* Cathedral Series.” (Bell. Pp. 134. 15. 6d.) 

‘*Der Barenhauter”: the libretto of Stegf/ried Wagner’s opera, side 
by side with the authorised English translation by Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus, M. 1. Pf. 60.) 

Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh has just edited and Messrs. Spottiswoode & 
Co. published ‘* English Clubs,” a list of over 2,750 clubs frequented by 
the English in all parts of the world, for 1900. The book is printed in 
tabular form, and gives much information about each club. (Pp. 163. 
3s. 6d.) —a most useful and handy compilation. : 

‘¢ The Licensed Victualler’s Year-Book for 1900.” The twenty-eighth 
issue of a well-known annual contains, as usual, all that a licensed victualler 
or asportsman could require in an everyday book of reference. (‘‘ Licensed 
Victualler’s Gazette.” Pp. 416. Is.) 

‘More Anagrams,” by Some Minor Poets, is well adapted to amuse 
such as love to keep their brains busy by guessing puzzles, and should 
serve to while away many a long winter evening. (Spottiswoode. 
Pp. 36. Is.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Bohn’s Standard Library has been further enriched by the addition of 
Jonathan Swifts Gulliver’s Travels, forming Volume VIII. of ‘‘ The Prose 
Works of Jonathan Swift.” This new Gulliver is soundly edited by 
G. Ravenscroft Dennis, B.A., and should find much favour among 
students of English letters. (Bell. Pp. 308. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Villette,” the third volume in ‘*‘ The Life and Works of Charlotte 
Bronté and her Sisters,” the standard edition Messrs. Smith, Elder are 
issuing on the same lines as Mrs. Ritchie’s ‘‘ Thackeray,” is handsomely 
and appreciatively introduced to us by Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Pp. 
594. 6s.) 

Messrs. Macmillan have sent out a new edition of Captain Francis 
Younghusband’s ** South Africa of To-day,” originally published in 1897 
as the result of two special missions to the Cape mainly undertaken in the 
interest of the 77mes newspaper. The work is the more interesting as the 
present position of affairs is clearly foreseen as something inevitable ard 
necessary. (Pp. 251. 6s.) 
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ODE TO AMERICA 


I 


COLUMBIA, gird thy loins for high emprise ! 

The centre of the world’s mass shifts ; arise, arise ! 
See, O New World, a newer world before thine eyes ! 
Far, at the orient fountains of the Main, 

Begins to topple, this momentous day, 

Yon Statue with her head of gold and feet of clay! 
Who shall fall heir to yonder yellow plain 

Whose golden soil might wave with golden grain ? 
Who dig for hidden treasure in Cathay ? 


II 


O mightiest Daughter of the mighty Mother 
Of nations yet to come, 
Still nurslings at her knee. 


First-born of England, nearer, dearer Thou than any other, 


Tis ours to share the great world’s masterdom, 
The Empire of the Sea! 

Along the cable nerves that knit our land 

We flash the love of kith and kin to thee : 
Behold, our clasped hands 

Have bridged the Western Sea ! 

Nor let the dying die 

Till they can bear the news on high 

Unto the Spirits of our mighty Dead 

That kindred peoples, at one Mother's bosom fed, 
With friendly flag unfurled 

In sister sovereignty 


From realms of dawn to realms of sunset sweep the waters 


of the world, 
One Federation of the Free. 


By Robert Wilson, in ‘“* Laure! Leaves.” (London: Constable.) 


THE FOUR BUGLERS 


In the high kalls of morning, 
Where the red dawnlights glow, 

On the threshceld of sunr'se 
Four buglers stand a-row, 

In the high halls of morning, 
Where the wind-bugles blow. 


. . . . ‘ ‘ 


When one sets Jip to bugle 

The fishermen go not forth : 
When one sets lip to bugle 

The floes come out of the North : 
Great is the power of either, 

And who shall weigh their worth ? 


When one sets lip to bugle 

The lands are eased of drouth : 
When one sets lip to bugle 

The birds come back from the South : 
And which shall be known for stronger 

When the bugle is to his mouth ? 


From the four gates of morning 
The sounds of the bugles go, 

Each with its freight of summer, 
Tempest or rain or snow ; 

From the high halls of morning, 
Where the red dawnlights glow. 


From the ‘‘ Foremost Trail,” by C, Fox Smith. (Sampson Low.) 


A MAN keeps another’s secret more faithfully than his own; 
a woman, on the contrary, keeps her own secret better than 
another’s.—La Bruyére. 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 


THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE THE GLEANERS (Miter). 
(TURNER). ANGELS’ HEADS (Reyno ps). 

THE OLD GATE (Watxer). THE STEP (Perrie). 

LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Grevze). THE AGE OF INNOCENCE (Rey- 

BEATA BEATRIX (Rossert!). NOLDS). 

HOPI (Warts). THE CHILD WITH APPLE 

MADAME LEBRUN AND HER (GREUZE). 
DAUGHTER (Lesrvy). THE CAST SHOE (Mason). 


The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of 18 in. longest line ; they 
are produced in rich Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed in Oak or Walnut 
Mouldings of special Design. Prices from 27s. to 42s. each complete. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully 
framed and at moderate prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 


eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

















LOCAL LOANS STOCK. 


Not redeemable before Ist April, 1912, and bearing Interest until that date 
at £3 per Cent. per Annum, payable Quarterly, 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000. 
Minimum Price, £97 10s. per Cent. 


Tuk Governor and Company of the Bank of England give notice that they are 
authorised to RECEIVE TENDERS for £2,000,000 LUCAL LUANS STOCK, to 
be created by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury under the National 
Debt and Local Loans Act, 1887, so and 51 Vict. c. 16. 

The Stock will be inscribed in the books of the Bank of England, and consolidated 
with the existing Local Loans Stock. 

As regards security, quarterly payment of dividends, transmission of dividend 
warrants by post, and exemption from stamp duty on Transfers, Local Loans Stock is 
on precisely the same footing as Consols. 

Trustees are empowered under the Act to invest in this Stock. 

The first quarter's dividena on this issue will be payavle on April 5 next. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's office, Bank of England, on 
Tuesday, January 9, 1900, before 2 o'clock, and a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal 
amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery of the tender ; 
the deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of partial 
allotment the balance of the deposit wi'l be applied towards the first instalment. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock. Each tender must state 
what amount of money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, 
below which no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £o7 10s. for every £109 of 
Stock. All tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to bs 
issued, at or above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price accepted will be 
subject to a fro rata diminution. 

The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 
are as follows :— 2 

(so much as, when added to the deposit, will 

On Tuesday, the 23rd January, 1909 leave Sixty Pounds (Sterling) to be paid for 

each hundred pounds of Stock ; 

On Tuesday, the 20th February, 1900, £30 per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, the 20th March, rgco, £ 30 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 23rd January, 1900, under 
discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. Inthe case of default in the payment 
of any instalment at its proper cate, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 7 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with coupon attached for the D'vidend payable sth April 
next, will be issucd in exchange for the provisional receipts. The Stock wi'l be inscribed 
in the Bank books on or after 20th March, 1900, but scrip paid up in full in anticipation 
may be forthwith inscribed. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms, which may he obtained at the 
Bank of England or any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireland; and of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, E.C, 

Bank of England: 3rd January, 1920. 
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NEW YEAR’S APPEALS 








NATIONAL WAIFS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
(Otherwise known as * Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’’) 
| 
| 
| 


Over 5,000 Orphan or Waif Children are now in the Homes. Among 
these are 73% Little Incurables, Deaf and Dumb, Blind, Crippled, or otherwise 
afflicted Children. Eight souls are added every 24 hours to this great family. 

| 38,767 Waifs have already been rescued by the Homes. Of these, 

| 10,660 trained boys and girls have been succ -ssfully placed out in the 
colonies, and more than 22,Q00 placed in situations in Great Britain or 
sent to sea or given trades to. 

Some conc ption of the extent of the work may be formed from the fact that 
| during the last two years no fewer than 4,666 fresh cases have been 
admitted a number probably in excess of admissions by all other existing 
Societies put together. 

No rea ly destitute child has ever been refused admission. 

The Doors are open to the Homeless FREELY, Day and Night, all the 
year round. No eligible case is rejected on the ground of age, 
| nationality, or physical condition. 

Even the smallest gifts will be thankfully received. 

BRASSEY, President. 
| WILLIAM FOWLER, Treasurer. 
| HOWARD WILLIAMS, Chairman of the Council. 
} JOHN ODLING, Secretary. 

BANKERS: 
LONDON and SOUTH WESTERN BANK, and PRESCOTT, 
DIMSDALE, and CO. 
HEAD OFFIcEs OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


18, to 26, STEPNEY-CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


sex, creed, 





OUTCAST AND DESTITUTE. 


FUNDS are urgently NEEDED for the CHURCH ARMY HOMES in the 
Metropolis, and throughout the country from Newcastle to Plymouth. Over 21,0c0 
cases dealt with last year, irrespective of creed. Over 50 per cent of all received 
obtained, by this means, a genuinely fresh start in life. Homes for men, women, Birls, 
boys, discharged prisoners, first offenders, inebriates, destitute, and all who have ‘‘ gone 
under” in the sea of life. Staff almost wholly honorary. Office expenses covered by 
profits of publications. 

Donations and old clothes of every description very earnestly pleaded for. Bankers, 


Barclays. ; 
REY. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec. 
No. 130 Edgware Road, London, W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


SAR “Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 





thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
* Far superior to ordinary guides,’ —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLusTRaTED. Maps by Jonn BarTuoLomew, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth, 
Malvern, Horeford, Lege Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilholl. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.’ —Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liver pool Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A, 
1s. Tue HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 


Uangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshal! & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Bookseliers, 
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THE HOSPITAL 


FOR 


SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND ST., BLOOMSBURY, W. c 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
CONVALESCENT BRANCH: 


CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N. 


PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 
TREASURER—JOHN DEACON, Esa. 
CHAIRMAN —ARTHUR LUCAS, Esa. 
VicE-CHAIRMAN—IOHN MURRAY, Esa. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Owing to the War in South Africa Donations are 
urgently needed to keep open the Wards. 

The Publie are entreatea to remember that many 
Children whose fathers are now in South Africa have 
to be brought to Great Ormond Street for advice 
and help. 

Donations and Subscriptions thankfully acknowledged by 
| ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
ERE ET NS ah EIEN RE ch 


ST, GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION, 


Treasurer. 


F. A. BEVAN, Esq., D.L., J.P., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


SUPPORTED ENTIRELY BY VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


This Mission relieves the Sick and Destitute, ESPECIALLY DURING THE WINTER 
Montus. Funds most urgently needed to provide Food, Clothing, Firing, and 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS for the DeservinG Poor. 

WILLIAM WHEATLEY, Superintendent, 
4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, London, W.C. 

















READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 





BOOKS | WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. JESSE’S 

‘* Richard III.,” 1862 ; Stevenson’s ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879 ; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 
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